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WARTIME EMPLOYMENT AND CULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS OF THE ROSEBUD SIOUX 


John Useem, Gordon Macgregor and Ruth Hill Useem 


In 1942, the Dakota Sioux made an unprec- 
edented exodus to off-reservation work due to cessa- 
tion of reservation relief and the attraction of high 
wages in military construction work and agricultural 
labor. The Indians have not been slow to share in the 
quickening of economic activity that has come to the 


Great Plains after a decade of drought, depression 
and poverty, and to contribute their services in war 
production. To understand the adjustments the Sioux 
are making and to suggest where and how the Indian 
Service might function in this new situation, a study 
was made among the Sioux of Rosebud Reservation. 


I. PRE-WAR ECONOMY OF A SIOUX RESERVATION 


In the seven reservations scattered over 
the two Dakotas live the preponderance of the Da- 
kota Sioux. Numbering approximately 32,500, they 
constitute the major Indian group of the Great Plains. 
Typical of Sioux reservation life is Rosebud with a 
population of 6,800. Located in southern South Da- 
kota near the Missouri River, it consists of over a 
million acres of which more than half is now used 
by whites. Since its inception in 1878, Rosebud Res- 
ervation has been under continuous Federal control. 

The Rosebud Sioux, as is true of all Da- 
kota Indians, have never developed a widely practiced 
agricultural economy--yet land is their only natural 
resource. In recent years, only fifteen percent of 
the population have operated their own farms. The 
drought and depression reduced the number of In- 
dian farms by fifty percent and their average value 
by sixty percent. Twenty years ago an extensive ra- 
tion system along with seasonal farm work and po- 
tato picking in Nebraska provided the meager sub- 
sistence of these Indians. With the depression 
came greater direct relief and new work relief proj- 
ects, raising the general income of the population 
and sharply increasing governmental outlays. The 
Rosebud Agency spent each year in the past decade 
more than a million dollars on reservation affairs. 
In spite of this, during the fiscal year 1939-1940, the 
per capita income of the Indians was still inadequate-- 
$150.50 per annum. Ninety-five per cent of the total 
population received some form of public aid. Of the 
total income of the reservation forty per cent was 
either direct or indirect relief; twenty per cent was 
wages paidto Indian government employees, many of 
whom were on "made work" programs; eighteen per 
cent was unearned income, primarily returns from 


1. 


land leases; only twenty-two percent represented in- 
come derived from farming, private wage work or 
some self-operated business, 

In comparing the Indians with the whites 
of the counties in which Rosebud Reservation is sit- 
uated, some significant differences in employment 
are revealed by an analysis of the U. S. Census for 
1940. Ofthe males 14 years of age and over, eighty- 
three percent of the whites and but sixty-three per- 
cent of the Indians were in the labor market. This 
is partially due to the fact that sixteen percent of the 
Indians and only nine percent of the whites over 14 
were still in school. Twenty percent of the Indian 
group were classified as unable to work in contrast 
to seven percent of the whites. This disadvantage 
means Indians capable of work have to carry 
more dependents and that many families lack bread- 
winners. 

Twice as many whites had regular em- 
ployment other than work relief and, furthermore, 
twice as many whites fell into the self-employed cat- 
egory, a Situation meriting analysis. With regard 
to business entrepreneurship, Sioux customs pre- 
vent its successful operation: The enforced virtue 
of generosity and the felt responsibility to numer- 
ous relatives undermine nearly all attempts by indi- 
viduals who adhere to Indian patterns to accumulate 
wealth. Farming, not an indigenous part of early 
Sioux culture, has never been followed by the ma- 
jority of Indians with any degree of competence, and 
the recent drought and depression have proved them 
more ineffective in coping with disasters than their 
white neighbors. In the last ten years one out of ev- 
ery two Indian farmers and only one out of four white 
farmers failed. Almost all Indian farmers but only 
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one third of the whites were forced to secure pub- 
lic relief. Today the average farm operated by the 
whites of the area is forty per cent larger than that 
of their Indian neighbors, and nearly double in the 
appraised value of land and buildings. To be sure, 
standards of living held by the two groups qualifies 
comparisons of amount and kind of property but 
from the point of view of maintaining self-sufficiency, 
such differences are significant. 

The land resources of Rosebud are not 


II. PAST EXPERIENCE 


In the spring of 1942, a random sample of 
two hundred and fifty men were interviewed to as- 
certain the employment status and work histories of 
Rosebud employable males.2 An analysis of this 
sample group revealed that thirty-six per cent of the 
males capable of and available for work were unem- 
ployed, forty-one per cent were gaining their Tiveli- 
hood on emergency work or agency relief projects, 
five per cent were employed regularly by the Agency, 
and only eighteen per cent were either wage workers 
in private employment or engaged in agriculture on 
their own farms. 

Relief work stands out in the employment 
histories as the most important source of income. 
Eighty-five per cent have been at sometime dependent 
on this type of work. In the nine years from 1933 to 
1942, seventy-four per cent of the employable men 
have been at one time or another on the pay rolls of 
the Indian Division of the CCC. This program em- 
ployed married men living at home as well as single 
men. Its hiring policies and projects more nearly 
resembledthe WPAthan the regular CCC. The spe- 
cial division was intended to assist Indians during 
the unemployment and drought period when they had 
no other way of supporting themselves. Besides pub- 
lic emergency relief work, twenty-eight per cent of 
the employable population have worked at one time 
or another on various work projects operated by di- 
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quarter or more Indian blood, and resident on Rosebud Reservation in the Spring of 1942. 
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fully utilized, but their limitation points toward even 
more serious maladjustments in the future for the 
Indians in contrast to the whites. Population pres- 
sure is steadily increasing as the birth rate among 
the Rosebud Sioux remains high and since the pro- 
portion of younger Indians who leave the reserva- 
tion under normal times is not large. Demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces and reorganization of em- 
ployment at the end of the war will bring a great re- 
turn of men to the reservation. 


OF EMPLOYABLE MEN 


visions of the Agency. Indians have viewed these 
types of workas regular jobs, not as relief. The ef- 
fect of this attitude has been to give a sense of se- 
curity in a highly insecure period and, during 1940 
and 1941, tokeep workers out of the developing labor 
market. 

Although most Rosebud males have been 
involuntarily idleor on relief for many periods dur- 
ing their adult working years, they have had private 
work experiences. A number have worked at some 
time on or near the reservation in seasonal labor-- 
as ranch and farm hands, in town shop and service 
work, in road gangs and at odd jobs. This employ- 
ment was characterized by intermittency, insufficient 
income to provide for the worker's family, and ex- 
tremely limited opportunities for advancement. The 
total span of the average job was three and a half 
months, with few jobs offering work during the win- 
ter. Wages ranged from fifty cents a day for odd 
jobs to two dollars a day for ranch and farm hands, 
the average earnings being a dollar and fifty cents a 
day. The low wage scale has been due largely to the 
glutting of the common labor market during the de- 
pression-drought years when both whites and Indians 
sought any means of securing a sustenance. Indians 
were handicapped, in many instances, for whites 
were given job preference and higher wages. Many 
of the enterprises of the area are operated by first 


random sample of a universe of 1000 employable males, 15 to 65 years of age, with one- 


The criterion 


of employable was physical-mental capacity for work, persons with obvious physical defects and chronic 


alcoholics being omitted. 
labor market. 


All females were excluded from the study as few are permanent members of the 


To test the representativeness ofthe sample, itwas compared to the universe with respect to two variables, 


degree of Indian blood and age. 
Agency Census and from the U.S. Census for 1940. 


The values for 
These censuses have two shortcomings: (1) part of these 


these variables in the universe were secured from the 


data are incomplete due todifficulty of securing accurate reports for these variables; (2) they are slight- 
ly out of date for in the two years between the taking of the Census and the survey there has been some 


influx and some exodus of the reservation population. 
tions for the sample with the best approximations forthe universe, no significant differences were found. 


However, when comparing statistically the propor- 
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and second generation Europeans who have relied 
primarily on their own kinship groups for all year- 
round workers. It is unlikely that these employ- 
ments will increase sufficiently:to absorb large num- 
bers of Rosebud Sioux. 

The most profitable seasonai type of work 
for Rosebud Indians has been harvesting in the corn 
and potato fields of Nebraska. Each fall since the 
first World War, several hundred families have left 
the reservation for the potato fields. Wages are 
based on piece work, the average worker earning 
three dollars and fifty cents a day and the ablest, 
sixdollars. With women and children also employed, 
a family could end up the working season with a 
savings of a hundred and fifty dollars. Seldom, how- 
ever, has this sum been saved; in most instances 
money has been completely spent on such things as 
clothes for the family, household supplies and imme- 
diate luxuries. In consequence, returned families 
appear to outsiders to have profited little from their 
labors. In reality, they have converted their earn- 
ings into forms of wealth which are meaningful and 
useful to them. Many of the potato farm operators 
prefer Indian workers to other workmen, hire the 
Same groupyear after year. They have also learned 
by experience to handle Sioux so that production is at 
a maximum and personal frictionata minimum, Fur- 
ther employment in this type of off-reservation 
seasonal work is promising. 

One-fourth of the employable Rosebud In- 
dians have previously worked off the reservation in 
industrial centers. They were employed, primarily, 
as factory workers and as skilled tradesmen, such 
as carpenters and machinists. Common labor, min- 
ing, clerical work and public service were other 
types of employment. A comparatively small group, 
capitalizing on their native background, became In- 
dian dancers, lecturers, artists and musicians. Two- 
thirds of those who sought employment in an urban 
environment went to places where other Indians were 
at work. Others found it an advantage togo beyond 
nearby towns to cities where bias against Indians is 
less evident. In these centers only nine per cent felt 
there had been any signs of prejudice; in more dis- 
tant places, such as Texas, Georgia and Maryland 
where Indians are rarely seen, Sioux were consid- 
ered curiosities and as such received special con- 
sideration. 








However, those who traveled beyond near- 
by towns for employment lost their feeling of secur- 
ity and identity with any group. Only a fourth stayed 
with their families or relatives and had the sense of 
anchorage which comes from such ties. The re- 
mainder lived in the social isolation of rooming and 
boarding houses and hotels. The majority seldom 
attended church and very few joined a club or par- 
ticipated in community activities. Even when Rose- 
bud Indians did not experience outward hostility in 
the city communities, most of them remained out- 
siders because of the comparatively brief duration 
of their residence. Approximately one out of three 
who worked in a city returned to the reservation 
within six months and two out of three went back by 
the end of a year. When they became unemployed 
ina city, few had the resources to meet their needs. 
For those who became indigent, the two main sources 
of aid were either storekeepers, iandlords and res- 
taurants, or Indian friends and relatives. Public wel- 
fare agencies extended assistance to but sixteen 
per cent of the needy and this was largely money for 
transportation back to the reservation. When faced 
with a crisis, return to the reservation seemed the 
only possible course of action. 

Although in the spring of 1942 Rosebud 
Indians were migrating to new work-centers, a sub- 
stantial proportion ofthe local reservation labor sup- 
ply remained unused. This was in face of the seri- 
ous shortage of workers in war industries and agri- 
culture of the region, and in spite of the fact that 
seventy-five per cent of the employable group indi- 
cated they would accept work away from the reser- 
vation at even less than the prevailing wages being 
offered. In answer to job preference, fifty per cent 
wished to secure work in defense industries, twenty- 
one per cent indicated they would take anything of- 
fered. Nevertheless, only twenty per cent of the 
Rosebud male population had then gone to these work 
centers. The chief obstacle to obtaining off-reser- 
vation work was the lack of finances. Seventy-four 
per cent indicated they had insufficient funds to 
travel to the place of work; fifty-nine per cent felt 
they did not have enough money for room and board 
until the first pay; forty-five per cent considered 
their clothes unsuitable for living and working in the 
city and yet they felt they could not afford more ap- 
propriate ones, 
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III. PRESENT EMPLOYMENT AND ADJUSTMENTS 


Industrial Work. 

The survey was carried to work centers 
where Indians are in industrial employment. War 
projects on which Sioux temporarily are working 
are construction of military depots and air-training 
centers. Most of the Indians are working in gangs 
of unskilled laborers, although many are semi-skilled 
carpenters, painters and plumbers, and others, 
skilled mechanics and tractor operators. In the fall 
of 1942 it was found that proportionately more Indi- 
ans than whites were working at semi-skilled con- 
crete laying for ammunition depots. In construction 
work there is great emphasis on speed, on a man 
knowing his job from the outset, and on impersonal- 
ity in employer-worker relationships. 

Those Sioux who have made the most sat- 
isfactory adjustment to this work are the trained, 
younger men with previous work experience. Many 
of the successful Indians have had employment on 
CCC-ID projects. One concern which previously had 
never employed Indians sent in a request to the U.S. 
Employment Service indicating preference for Indian 
labor. On the other hand, two employers exhausted 
by Indians bringing complaints to the management 
and appearing at work drunk, fired all of them pre- 
emptorily. One group was an unskilled crew of 
sixty-four Indians. The contractors told the U.S. 
Employment Service to refer no more Indians to 
them. As a result of these and other experiences, 
Indian workmen have won the reputation of being 
either very superior or very inferior, a reputation 
which is substantially the case. In the war projects 
studied, proportionately more Indians are either ex- 
cellent or very poor workers, while whites are pre- 
dominantly in the average class of laborers. 

When the Indians first moved into these 
work centers there was much dissatisfaction and 
moving from job to job, although turnover among 
white workers is reported as proportionately greater. 

Most of the Indians have never worked for 
whites operating large private enterprises, most of 
the white employers have never hired Indians. Both 
have fixed preconceptions of the other with little in- 
Sight into the impact of their own behavior on the 
other. The Dakotan's conception of the white man 
as an employer is based primarily on his experience 
with white agency officials. Employment on reser- 
vation work relief projects has led Sioux to expect 
whites to adjust to Indian ways of working and to de- 
mand less effort than is true in private enterprise. 
Work relief involved a slower tempo on the job, per- 


sonal interaction between head man and workers, 
careful and oft-repeated explanations of the work 
processes, and recognition of failure to report to 
work for a day or two as legitimate absences re- 
quiring no prior arrangements. Federal projects 
also carried workers even when accomplishments 
were limited to simulated work. 

The white employers' conception of the 
Sioux varies from one of viewing him as a "primitive" 
to one of seeing him as no differentfrom other 
groups. Those who take the former view expect 
full-blooded Indians to be "truer" Indians than mix- 
bloods and believe all to be unskilled and lacking in 
training or experience with machinery. Employers 
taking the latter view assume that Indians have mo- 
tivations for work similar to those of white employ- 
ees. Thus they believe that the Sioux can be acti- 
vatedto work harder and longer by the hope of earn- 
ing increasing amounts of money, and also that 
whenever difficulties occur, workers will raise the 
problems and participate in their solution. They ex- 
pect every man to start work on time, any person 
failing to report for work to give a reasonable ex- 
planation; controversies occuring between workers 
and foremen to be settled between them rather than 
by the head of the whole company; and a responsible 
man to give forewarning and reasons prior to quit- 
ting. Those companies whose bosses show personal 
interest and make allowances for Indian habits find 
more and more Indians arriving for work, while 
others of the opposite type cannot hold Indian work- 
men regardless of the wage offered. 
Social Adjustment in Industrial Centers. 

Adjustments to city life, to the neighbor- 
hoods in which they live and to white people have 
created more complex problems to many Dakotans 
than adjustments to the job. To ascertain the adap- 
tations made by families who had experienced urban 
life under pre-war conditions, long-time Indian res- 
idents of two cities were intensively studied. In one 
city, most of the Indian employment is confined to 
the meat packing industry and the families live near 
the stockyards--the slums of the town. A few fam- 
ilies have saved through steady employment and 
moved to better districts. In the slums, they have 
meager quarters and preserve a certain amount of 
isolation from neighbors and community institutions. 
A few attend the Mission church where they sit by 
themselves inthe back pews, a position symbolical of 
their status and isolation. Contacts are maintained 
with relatives on the home reservation and return 
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to the reservation is made, if possible, in case of 
sickness or other crises. The policy of community 
agencies toward Indians in difficulties is to return 
them to their home reservation. 

In the second city, which has attracted 
Indian workers and also Indian performers and 
craftsmen for the summer tourist trade for many 
years, some three hundred Sioux are living. One 
hundred thirty-five have been in the community be- 
tween ten and twenty years and are regarded as 
permanent residents. Of these, the majority have 
well-equipped modern homes, some of which are 
owned, and small kitchen gardens. Most ofthe house- 
hold heads are regularly employed by private busi- 
ness as skilled or semi-skilled workers and have 
reputations as reliable employees. Their credit rat- 
ings are high, their business relationships with 
banks and stores satisfactory. Nearly all regularly 
attend church where the wives are active members 
of church auxiliaries and other clubs. Their school- 
age children are accepted on equal terms with whites 
and some of the older children have preferred, in re- 
cent years,to marry non-Indians. In community af- 
fairs these Sioux are received as substantial members 
who have a contribution to make to civic life. Most of 
them have as much education as, and some even more 
than, the middle class whites intown. This group has 
made a successful social and economic adjustment and 
fit into the middle class of the city. The permanent 
residents are primarily mixed-bloods, men and wom- 
en who have married whites, and persons not con- 
spicuously Indian in appearance. Few would consider 
returning to the reservation under any circumstances. 

The remainder of the Indians have resided 
here on the average of two years, live in the slums 
in dilapidated, unkempt houses with few household 
facilities. A small proportion have regular jobs, 
usually as low paid common laborers. At one time 
or another they have sought local relief and have vi- 
olated their debt obligations to the point of being un- 
able to secure credit. Most of their children are 
not in school and the rate of delinquency is high 
among both the young andthe old. Intoxication in pub- 
lic is frequent among both sexes. They rarely attend 
church and lack any community or club affiliations. 
This group finds little in common with the more edu- 
cated Indians residing in the city. They appear to be 
more or less resigned to their low status and make 
no sustained effort to advance their position. 


3. 


The incoming Indians for wartime em- 
ployment reveal this same dichotomy in social ad- 
justment, becoming either members in the middie 
class or a part of the disorganized and marginal 
group. This is true in other cities surveyed as well 
as the two intensively studied. Many live in room- 
ing houses or rent cottages among whites. If the In- 
dians are numerous they preserve their solidarity 
as an ethnic group, although internally there may be 
cleavages along reservation or tribal lines. Thus 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge Indians have different camp 
sites and remain aloof from one another. If upon 
arrival they lack funds they live in the poorer areas 
of the city, in shanty towns on the outskirts of the 
community, or in slums adjacent to railroad yards 
andrivers. Many bring their tents prepared to camp. 
Nearly all feel more at ease if they can establish 
conditions similar to the reservation life. 

This ecological segregation is both self- 
imposed and superimposed. Residents view Indians 
as a transient population with no visible wealth and 
low standards of living and infer they are content to 
stay where others refuse. The substandard areas 
lack adequate water supply, sanitation, and other 
public utilities--but about these Indians seldom com- 
plain. If conditions become intolerable they move 
to another place. Public officials have little relation- 
ship with the Indian population, with two exceptions-- 
law officers and social workers. The policies of 
both are basically the same, solve any problem by 
sending them back to the reservation. Few officers 
are acquainted with the legal status of the Indian. 
Many assume that Indians are not citizens or tax- 
payers, and that they have ready access to Federal 
relief in limitless amounts. Therefore they are sel- 
dom accepted as local charges except in emergen- 
cies. 

Segregation extends to other aspects of 
community life. Again by mutual accord, newly ar- 
rived Indians do not send their children to local 
schools or playgrounds, rarely attend community 
affairs, seldom visit the homes of established white 
families. Leisure time of both children and adults 
is spent mainly around the camp site or in the sluz 
sections of town. The only exceptions to this are in-. 
termittent visits to the heart of the city or town in 
which spare time is passed looking in store windows 
and wandering up and down the streets. Shopping is 
done at the neighborhood cash-and-carry general 


Examples of emergency situations as defined by community officials are Indians charged with crimes or in 


need of immediate surgery. In thefirst instance, the Indian is usually given the choice of a,4ai? Sentence 
or return to the reservation. In the latter, county doctors perform the operation. Even/this is not al- 
ways done for in one town local health authorities wil] not accept Indians under any circumstances, 














merchandise stores, 
ment stores. 

Indian residents of long standing in the 
towns at first welcomed the new arrivals, but as the 
behavior ofthe latter reflected upon the whole group, 
the older residents joined whites in asking for their 
removal and for closing up of unsanitary camps and 
cheap liquor joints exploiting Indians. On the other 
hand, the established Indians have aided friends and 
relatives who have conducted themselves properly in 
the cities. As this group has accumulated money 
from their high wages they have moved rapidly into 
Substantial homes. In general, this type of Sioux 
brings far less trouble to the community than the 
recently arrived white laborers. 

In one area of behavior, however, the In- 
dians appear cutstanding--the perennial drinking 
problem and the violent behavior which follows. This 
characterizes many of the better adjusted as well as 
the poorly adjusted. Court officials in one boom 
town where drinking is one of the few diversions, re- 
port the ratio of drunken Indians to whites as fifteen 
to one, based on the proportion of each group in the 
community. 

Agricultural Work. 

Sugar beet farming in the Platte River 
Valley and in western South Dakota has expanded 
under wartime demands. Coupled with this has been 
an acute agricultural labor shortage, precipitating 
competition for workers at nearly any cost. In 
search of new sources of labor, sugar beet compan- 
ies suddenly discovered that Sioux reservations are 
nearby reservoirs of laborers. Although a few Indi- 
ans had previously harvested beets, 1942 was the 
first year companies used large numbers for the en- 
tire process of thinning the young plants in the 
spring, continuing the cultivation, and finally topping 
the matured beets in the fall. The large companies 
recruit workers and supply trucks for transporting 
them tothe fields but the work agreements are drawn 
up between laborers and individual farmers who have 
contracts with the companies. In addition to pay, 
employing farmers provide housing, trips to town 
and aid in emergencies. 

The first weeks of employment were dis- 
couraging to boththe Indian and his employer. Thin- 
ning of sugar beets is intensive, rapid and hard work 
over long hours and the Sioux found their muscles 
unaccustomed to this labor. Lack of experience and 
skill resulted in Indians working slowly and inter- 
mittently. After the initial period, some of them 
performed to the complete satisfaction of the farm- 
ers andin turn felt satisfied with the work. In many 





rarely at the largedepart- 











other cases, however, misunderstanding and conflict 
ensued. The sources of these differences can be 
tracedto the haphazard method of selecting workers 
from the reservation and to the personal relation- 
ships between employers and employees. 

Labor recruitors, possessing little knowl- 
edge of Indian psychology, were unable to hire in- 
dividuals who would be temperamentally suited to 
beet work. Even when recruitment was done in col- 
laboration with the U.S. Employment Service or the 
Indian Agency, there was comparatively little selec- 
tivity. The U.S.E.S. was unequipped to offer prac- 
tical advice and the Agency was motivated primarily 
by the desire to secure work for all Indians. Asa 
result, many marginal persons, chronic alcoholics, 
and unemployables were hired along with capable 
workers. In the fields this presented a serious prob- 
lem because the work unit on each farm resided to- 
gether and were paid as a group. Some of the work- 
ers resented the misfits for while the latter did 
little, they shared in the returns for the group's la- 
bor. Employers, too, objected to the non-working 
members. Short-handed work units were unable to 
complete the job contracted for and yet, since they 
occupied the only available living quarters, farmers 
could not hire substitute labor. 

Other controversies arose out of the cul- 
tural divergencies between employers and Indians. 
The beet farmers are, for the most part, a foreign- 
born people with a peasant background and their 
heritage involves attitudes which conflict with Da- 
kotan modes of thought and action. Chief among 
these old-world rural values are: first, hard, steady 
work is an end in itself; second, neither sex, tem- 
perament, nor age (with the exception of the very 
young and the very old) is an excuse for being ex- 
empted from work; third, it is extremely dishonest 
to ask for funds with no intention of repaying or 
making returns in service; fourth, no_ intelligent 
person spends all his current income but plans for 
future needs and contingencies. These attitudes 
contrast with modern Sioux modes of life. Indians 
work at an irregular tempo, consider an eight hour 
day with many interruptions for rest the normal rou- 
tine; children and women may work if they desire, 
and younger people are not reprimanded for lagging 
on the job. To the Sioux, promises are sacred and 
held reciprocal, but historical treatment by whites 
has modified these virtues when dealing with strange 
whites. Most Dakotans went to work with little cash 
and in need of working clothes, food and equipment. 
After an advance by the farmer, many younger men 
without family ties disappeared and started work in 
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some distant town. Others owed the farmers more 
at the end of the season than they had earned, Es- 
pecially irritating to the employers were the num- 
ber of times workers wanted to be taken into town 
for purchases. Sioux seldom budget or plan ahead 
for their needs and although they may have been to 
the stores on one day, some essential goods would 
be lacking the next, 

Farm operators, prior to employment of 
Indians, were experienced only with migrant white and 
Mexican labor and expected Indians to conform to 
similar work patterns and employer-employee re- 
lationships. Nogeneralization could have been more 
erroneous, particularly in identifying Indians with 
Mexicans. Whereas the latter are highly skilled and 
experienced in sugar beet cultivation, most Indians 
are not and need detailed instructions. Mexicans ex- 
celin speedy, continuous work from dawn until dusk; 
Sioux start late and stop early. Driving and threats 
result in intensified work with Mexicans, but with 
Indians the reaction is sullenness and lessened ef- 
forts. Mexicans drive shrewd bargains, perform the 
most superficial job possible in order to cover 
ground and thereby increase profits. The Dakota 
never bargain and stress thoroughness rather than 
coverage. The former know exactly how much the« 
earn each day; the latter have no conception of this. 

In short, for the farm operators neither 
the standards from their own culture nor their ex- 
perience with other laborers made Indian work hz bits 
comprehensible but merely led them to assume that 
many Indians were inherently lazy. 
Social Adjustment in Agricultural Areas. 

Community problems, such as incurred by 
the ingress of Indians into war boom towns, are not 
as pronounced in agricultural areas. Since workers 
reside on the farms where they are employed, con- 
tacts between whites, outside of employers, and In- 
dians are limited. Workers neither attend church 
and other community activities nor send their chil- 
dren to the local schools. The chief recreations 
are visiting with other Indians employed on neighbor- 
ing. farms and Saturday night trips to town where 
Indians gather on street corners, in stores and beer 
parlors to exchange news and compare experiences. 
Housing and sanitation facilities are similar, and 
occasionally superior, to those on the reservation. 
If housing or work conditions bring unbearable stress, 
the families will not complain but quit the job with- 
out explanation, much to the consternation of the 
employer. Like city officials, village authorities have 
no interest in Indian welfare and give the same 






stereotyped response when trouble occurs--ship 
them back to the reservation. 
Contemporary Adjustments and Sioux Acculturation. 

Dakotans in off-reservation employment 
tend to fall into two fairly distinct groups. One 
group "makes good," judged in terms of white norms, 
performing effectively on the job and arousing little 
criticism in the communities. The other is malad- 
justed. They are unable to hold a job for any length 
of time and behave in a manner that precipitates 
antagonism on the part of employers and established 
residents. The gensis of these divergent groups lies 
inthe process of acculturation now occurring among 
the Sioux, and the dichotomy of well-adjusted and 
maladjusted is also characteristic of the reserva- 
tion. 

Of the group evincing better adaptation, 
the majority are skilled or semi-skilled workers 
who have accepted white attitudes and values. Usu- 
ally mixed-blood and not strongly Indian in appear- 
ance or habits, they wish to identify themselves with 
white society. To secure steady jobs and to gain 
reputations as able workers are dominant motiva- 
tions. As aresult, emphasis is placed on education 
for their children, particularly practical training 
for jobs that would pay well and thus ensure success 
in terms of white norms. On the reservation they 
seek out wage work and town life in preference to 
agriculture, and off the reservation go into industri- 
al work where they are regarded as able and con- 
scientious workers. These individuals form the 
vanguard of the acculturation process to white life. 
But their adaptation is not complete and many are, 
attimes, insecure and unstable. Within the adjusted 
group are also a small number of full-bloods who 
realistically, though somewhat reluctantly, have ac- 
cepted those white ways deemed necessary to main- 
tain self-dependency in the modern economy. They 
remain, however, predominantly Indian in outlook 
and adhere to traditional Sioux mores. Farming is 
their principal means of livelihood and they tend to 
reside together in small neighborhoods. When leav- 
ing the reservation for employment, these full- 
bloods usually secure jobs as agricultural wage 
workers and are reported by farmers to be indus- 
trious and reliable. 

The maladjusted group, whichis the larger 
of the two, defies analysis as a single social or psy- 
chological phenomenon. It is composed of mixed- 


bloods and full-bloods, educated and uneducated, 
young and old, all making their individual adapta- 
tions to white life that continues to rush upon them. 








The disintegration of the old culture and the incom- 
plete substitution of white ways means that for them 
there is no established pattern for a secure and suc- 
cessful life from either Indian or white point of view. 

Although present-day Dakota society does 
not function around earlier values, still the cultural 
heritage is a strong determinant in the individual's 
pattern of adjustment to modern white life. Ore- 
reservation society was highly cooperative and honor 
was bestowed upon those who shared accumulated 
wealth. The contemporary white economic order 
which awards highest status to those possessing the 
greatest amount of property has little appeal to the 
average Dakotan. He is not motivated, therefore, to 
aspire and work for the goals attainable by sucha 
process. 

In early Sioux society the individual was 
drilled to repress himself and was strongly re- 
pressed. His tensions were released either in war 
upon the enemy or were turned upon himself in fol- 
lowing such rituals as giving away his property or 
mutilating himself in the Sun Dance. These acts of 
outward and self-aggression not only resolved in- 
dividual frustrations but also reaffirmed group co- 
hesiveness.- Deprived of these outlets, tensions are 
now released in undermining each other's. social 
prestige, bickering with government officials for 
greater gifts and privileges, participating in peyote 
cults and exploding under the stimulus of alcohol. 
As yettheir aggression has not been channelized in- 
to forms which would result in their successful 
adaptation to white society. 

Current maladjustments also have an an- 
chorage in the more recent historic experiences of 
the Sioux. Their military conflict with whites brought 
them severe defeat, the memory of which has been 
only slightly dimmed. Then came coercive and puni- 
tive measures by the Federal Government to confine 
them to reservations and to direct them into "civi- 
lized life." Indiscriminate bans on Dakota customs 
at variance with white norms further disrupted their 
life orientation. This repressive policy was sudden- 
ly superseded by one designed to restore "native" 
Indian life. Because it was not based on an under- 
standing of Indian needs, the program did little to 
aid their adjustment to the dominant culture, but 
merely encouragedthe Dakotan's concept that he had 


been wronged. The recent policy of self-rule, though 
establishing a practicable organization, has not at- 
tacked the crucial problems of Sioux life. The Indi- 
ans are faced not only with a conquering authority 
that has reversed its orientation but also with con- 
flicting and divergent treatment by employees of dif- 
ferent divisions within the Indian Service itself. To 
the Sioux it seems as though the Service has no in- 
tegrated program. 

Linguistic inadequacies are basic to many 
present-day difficulties, Inability to communicate 
with ease in English is common to most employable 
men, particularly when they are in the cities or 
fields. The Indian feels inept both in conveying the 
thought and in finding the proper grammatical struc- 
ture in a language which to him has a reversed word 
order. Often a Dakotan, frustrated at being unable to 
express himself, will abruptly and silently walk off 
from a white who misunderstands the action as de- 
liberate rudeness or resentment. 

Patterns of etiquette in verbal intercourse 
and the ignorance of white norms of conversing also 
put Sioux at a disadvantage. The apparent refusal 
to answer direct questions sometimes goes back to 
the tradition that in certain areas of life it is impo- 
lite topry; at other times, failure to respond reflects 
the emphasis laid upon the younger and less educated 
listening and learning from the older and wiser; or 
again, it may be a case of the Indian being too polite 
to interrupt the constant, tense talk of the white in- 
terrogator. The prelude of long, rambling stories 
which seem irrelevant to the subject under discus- 
sion is also irritating to the white man who wants 
"to get down to business." For the Sioux, politeness 
dictates that one refrain from abruptly and directly 
approaching the main point. Dakotans also lack the 
habit of the white population of carrying on a continu- 
ous conversation wheninagroup. Good taste stresses 
silence when there is nothing important to be said. 

Change and disorganization have left no 
pattern for a well-ordered life for the individual to 
follow or totrain his children to follow. As a result, 
a large proportion of Rosebud Sioux exhibit malad- 
justments as workers and residents not only in white 
communities but onthe reservation itself. The par- 
ticular forms of adaptation vary as each confused 
individual seeks his own means of adjusting. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is apparent thatthe one important means 
of obtaining self-dependency for Sioux Indians during 
the present war lies inemployment in the established 


labor markets and that these exist not on but off the 
reservation. It is also clear from the foregoing 
discussion that adjustments of Indians to productive 
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employment not only is removing a heavy relief ob- 
ligation from the government and contributing to the 
war effort, but it may give new. significance to the 
Sioux in providing them means for self-dependency 
anda set of goals interms of modern life. The pres- 
ent movement from the reservation, however, is not 
resolving many of the long-standing problems and, 
in addition, is creating some new ones. 

Remedies cannot be achieved overnight for 
so complex a situation, but for immediate action there 
are three fields wherein the Indian Service can aid the 
Siouxto adjust to a wartime economy: (1) supply in- 
formation as to the places and conditions of employ- 
ment; (2) interpret the Sioux to outside employers 
and agencies; and (3) aid workers toget to job centers. 

The Agency, conditioned by a decade of 
work relief and few demands in the regular market 
for Indians, was unprepared to operate an adequate 
employment service when wartime demands for 
workers arose. To meet this need, there should be 
on each reservation an emyloyment-public relations 
man to keep Indians apprised of current openings in 
the labor market, to acquaint them with living costs 
and conditions, and to inform them as to equipment 
required on the job and for living in the community. 
In addition, such a program could operate a system 
of selective recruitment. Many ofthe present Indian- 
white labor conflicts could be smoothed out if Indians 
were placed on jobs in keeping with their training and 
temperament. 

Entrance into new fields of work and into 
white communities has been made doubly hard by 
lack of understanding of Indians on the part of em- 
ployers and communities. Some of these difficul- 
ties could be overcome by acquainting employers 
with Dakotan work habits and by informing them of 
effective techniques for dealing with Sioux. Sugar 
beet companies andcontractors have made many re- 
quests for suchassistance. Other misunderstandings 
could be resolved by reservation superintendents and 
social workers interpreting Indians to off-reserva- 
tion law-enforcement and welfare agencies. 

Since the Sioux have little ready cash, an 
obstacle to obtaining wartime employment has been 
raising the necessary funds to provide for transpor- 
tation to work centers, to buy needed tools and 
clothing for the job, and to maintain themselves un- 
til the first pay check. The Indian Service could aid 
by loaning to workers adequate sums to tide them 
through this transition period. 

It is beyond the scope ofthis report to rec- 
ommend the future economy of the Dakota reserva- 
tions. It is apparent, however, that the reservation 
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resources of land and man power fall far short of 
maximum use. Upon the return of large numbers of 
war workers and the men from the armed services, 
there will be a great need for some form of assist- 
ance. Unless the economic habits of the people are 
realistically taken into account and means devised 
to gear them into the regional economy, no future 
program for self-dependency is likely to succeed. At 
present the aptitude for independently operated farms 
seems limited to a small proportion of the adults. 
Under such circumstances, a wage work program in 
agriculture might be of value, particularly if it could 
avoid being an artificial economy based on relief and 
rations for employable workers. Suchascheme could 
consist of large scale farming and ranching with In- 
dians hired as farm and ranch hands. In addition to 
being a counteractant for the long practiced dependen- 
cy on Federal largesse, it would offer training for 
productive work off the reservation. Not the least 
significant would be its contribution of a local supply 
of nourishing foods so lacking in the present diet. 

A final recommendation affects the 
schools. Most families permit their children to en- 
joy the traditional freedom of little Sioux. At the 
period of development when Indians would normally 
begin training their young in adult ways, the chil- 
dren are passed over tothe white man's school. Here 
they were once strictly disciplined and prepared for 
off-reservation employment. Now they are allowed 
greater freedom and taught to make a living at 
home. Neither the pre-school nor school years, 
however, give to the child habits of self-discipline 
and a meaningful orientation to his own or to the 
larger culture. Recognition of this inadequacy of the 
educational process and formulation of programs to 
overcome it would make possible a more effective 
economic and social adjustment of the Sioux to con- 
temporary society. One of the most obvious and yet 
fundamental contributions the Indian Service can 
make is aiding the Dakotans in a real mastery of 
English. The national tongue is a most necessary 
tool for effective social intercourse with whites and 
too much stress cannot be laid upon the acquiring of 
an adequate comprehension of English in the schools. 

It is not to be concluded from this report 
that all aspects of Sioux modes of living are in conflict 
withthe larger society and must be cast aside to as- 
sure socio-economic adjustment. Some features are 
definite assets under the modern tensions and stress- 
es of American culture--for example, the ease of mo- 
bility without producing disruptions. But in order to 
achieve realistic adjustments to the existing dominant 
culture, modifications in Dakotan patterns are needed. 





WHO IS FIT FOR COOPERATIVE FARMING? 


Notes on Selection for Cooperative Rural Settlements 


Henrik F. Infield and Ernest Dichter 


The Need for Scientific Procedures. 

With governmental agencies of several 
great countries taking the lead in the establishment 
of cooperative rural settlements, these communal 
attempts can be said to have left their "utopian" or 
"alchemistic" phase and to have entered upon a sci- 
entific stage in their development.! This turn of 
events makes the founding of cooperative communi- 
ties as much a matter of exact and deliberate plan- 
ning as that of any other economic enterprise. Such 
planning makes a thorough analysis of the many dif- 
ferent functions on which these settlements depend 
necessary. One of the chief factors determining the 
welfare of cooperative rural settlements is undoubt- 
edly the human element which forms their popula- 
tion. The selection of participants for these groups 
thus plays an important part in their function. The 
qualifications of future members must meet two 
main criteria. The members not only must be fit to 
meet effectively all exigencies of farm work; they 
also must give promise of satisfactory cooperation 
with their fellow workers. If we could know some- 
thing about these qualifications in advance, we could 
no doubt save ourselves much waste, not only in men, 
but also in material. Unfortunately, we can hope for 
little help from available test procedures. 

Selective Procedures. The Religious Utopian Com- 
munities. 

A survey of known practices of selection 
shows the absence of sound and tested methods. The 


utopian communities, the religious as well as the sec- 
ular, were hardly aware ofthe problematall. A dec- 
laration of adherence to the propounded articles of 
faith or conviction was all they deemed necessary. 
The greater success of the religious communities 
can probably be traced tothe high degree of material 
disinterestedness implied in the religious principle, 
as well as to the willingness to accept strict discip- 
line more readily if the authority to impose it rests 
with some super-individual or, as in this case, the 
divine power. It may be added that, as for instance 
in the case of the still existing Hutterite communi- 
ties,3 the membership of most of the religious com- 
munities had gone through the most severe tests of 
life and death prior to settlement. However, the con- 
tribution of these religious communities to the de- 
velopment of methods of selection is of little value. 
They subordinate all other factors to the acceptance 
ofaparticular creed, anddonotaim usually at growth 
throughrecruits, To nearly all of them, cooperative 
community settlement is a means of severing the ties 
with the rest of the world. When this isolation ap- 
pears tobe endangered, they often move to more re- 
mote places. Increase in membership as well as in 
community units, where it occurs--as, for instance, 
in the case of the Hutterites--depends mainly on off- 
spring and a policy of starting new colonies instead 
of risking overcrowding. 
The Secular Communities. 

Just as little can be learned from selection 


1+ Cf. Heinrich Infeld, "The Cooperative Community: A Note ona Potential New Field of Sociological Research." 


American Sociological Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6 (December, 1942.) 

> 

“* Of the 130 utopian community enterprises, representing 236 community units for which the dates of origin 
are known, five that existed for a century or more, were religious communities. See: Lee Emerson Deets, 


"Data from Utopia," In: Sociolog. 


Hunter College, Vol. III, No. 3 (December, 1940), p. 9f. Cf. also 


the classified list of 208 "Cooperative Group Farm Communities of the Past," in 7he Research Guide on 
Cooperative Group Farming, byJoseph W. Eaton and Saul M. Katz, published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York City, 1942, pp. 35 ff. This booklet contains also a full bibliography of the cooperative farms dis- 


cussed on the following pages. 


3. 


of persecutions, settled in South Dakota, in 1874. 


The Society of Hutterian Brethren was founded in Moravia in 1528. The descendants, after a long history 
"The group still thrives, five thousana strong, in 49 


communities scattered over the prairies of South Dakota, Manitoba and Alberta." Lee Emerson Deets, The 


Hutterites, A Study in Social Cohesion. 


Bruderhof" with the Hutterites. 
those of the Hutterites. 


Gettysburg, Pa., 1939, p. 1. 

An interesting instance ofa different kind ofaddition is the recent affiliation of the so-called "Cotswold 
The group started 
In 1930 their leader, the late Dr. Eberhard Arnold, came to America "to unite, 


in 1920 in Germany and professed principles akin to 


on behalf of the community, with the Brothers known as the Hutterians." Driven from Germany by Hitler, 


they moved to Ashton Keynes in England in 1936, 


but had to move again in 1941, and are now settled at 


Primavera inParaguay. They count a membership of 334, including men, women, and children. A significant 
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practices of secular communities. "Alchemistic" in 
the sense of believing to have found in the coopera- 
tive community a cure-all for the evils of society, 
they could, by principle, exclude no one who claimed 
to be of good will. They were not unaware of the need 
for selection. Yet, in spite of their scientific pre- 
tentions, their methods of admission were quite ar- 
bitrary. At best they called for a candid answer to 
self-probing questions. The Young Icarians may 
serve to illustrate the point. They asked the pros- 
pective member to scrutinize himself as to the fol- 
lowing points: 

If youare not entirely convinced of the su- 
periority of communism over other social sys- 
tems; if you are subject to selfish impulses; if 
you are unable to renounce what you believe to be 
your own personal interest in favour of the gen- 
eral interest; if you are afraid that you cannot 
live in a community where everything belongs to 
everyone, including even the money and the things 
that you bring with you when you enter; if you 
are unable to put up with contradiction, opposite 
opinions, and the rejection of your proposals by 
the general assembly; if your temperament 
makes other people's shortcomings unbearable 
to you; if the practice of equality, in regard to 
each person's needs and faculties, is inclined to 
offend your sensibilities - then do not come to 
Icaria, for you would not be happy yourself there.5 

What proof did they have, however, that an 

ever so positive reaction to this naive self-test had 


difference between their way of life and that of the 
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anything to do with the real qualifications for life in 
a cooperative community? In practice this kind of 
test was worthless and the results ofaselection 
based on such procedure were in most cases disas- 


trous. The quick failure of these communities was 
rarely caused by economic inefficiency.§ 

What has been said about Robert Owen's 
New Harmony can be applied to the majority of them. 
"The trouble was that New Harmony, unlike Rapp's 
Old Harmony group, accepted anybody and everybody 
who was willing to swear by the elastic tenets of the 
regime. Most of them were land-grabbers or money- 
grabbers at heart, and once they were left to their 
own devices, they violated every ideal of the com- 
munity."7 And the sad story of poor or no selection 
at all, followed by internecine strife and conflict, 
ending with a liquidation accompanied by all sorts of 
unpleasantness, wildaccusations and even court liti- 
gations, repeats itself all the way up to New Llano 
and the most recently defunct Delta Community.® 
The Most Recent Stage of Development: Governmen- 
tal Agencies. 

The modern type of cooperative commu- 
nity owes its origin to economic rather than religious 
or ideological motives, Yet, the cooperative farms 
established by governmental, semi-governmental 
and private agencies following the same trend have, 
on the whole, not too much to contribute in terms of 
objective selection procedures. This is chiefly for 
two reasons: firstly, most of these farms are still 
in the experimental stage and can not yet have yielded 


Hutterites can however be noticed. One of their first 


undertakings upon arrival in Paraguay was the erection of a hospital to serve the people of the country. 
"We regard this side of our work as of the greatest importance, and entirely belonging to the message of 
life andjoy which is the very.essence of the way of life to which we have been called." (A Second Letter 


to All Our Friends from the New 3ruderhof in Paraguay, 


Wilts, 1941, p. 6.) 


Crowell Co., New York, p. 150 f. 


The Society of Brothers, Ashton Keynes, Swindon, 


%* Quoted from Charles Gide, Communist and Co-operative Colonies." (Translated by Ernest F. Row), Thomas Y. 


6+ cf, Gide, op. cit., p. 149, "Contrary to what might be imagined, it was not exactly economic causes that 
brought the Icarian colonies to an end, any more than it was in the case of the other communities." Cf. 
also Ralph Albertson, "A Survey of Mutualistic Communities in America," Jowa Journal of History and Polt- 


tics, Vol. 34 (October, 1936). 
P. 440. 


"Few colonies, if any, failed because they could not make their living." 


Te Vv. F. Calverton, Where Angels Dared to Tread, Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, 1941, p. 183. 


8+ New Llano was founded under the name of "Llano Del Rio Company" by Job Harriman in 1914 and was located 


first in California. 


to litigation in 1936, it was ordered by the courts to be sold in 1938." 
George T. Pickett, 


Lake Charles American Press, January 27, 1941.) 


ship of the colony, blamed its failure on lack of selection. 
(From an interview published in The Times-Picayune, New Orleans States, 


and we got people of every kind." 
April 27, 1941.) 
The Delta Cooperative Farm, 
1938 a sister farm, 
added. 


The Providence Cooperative Farm, 
The Delta Cooperative Farm was liquidated in 1942; its sister farm is still functioning. This 


In 1917 it moved to Louisiana and existed there until "after having been thrown in- 


(From anewspaper article in The 
Harriman's successor in ‘the leader- 
"We threw our doors open to the unemployed 


Mississippi, was founded by Sherwood Eddy and friends in April 1936; in 


located at a distance of about 100 miles, was 


significant statement as to the main causes for the failure of Delta has: been made by one of the members 


of the Board of Trustees: 
Mississippi, would have to be constituted 
what they (the founders) were not able to do." 





"An experimental colony, to have any chance of success in such a setting as 
of very carefully selected persons; 
(From the files of the Rural Settlement Institute.) 


and this is precisely 
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any tested validation of their organizing principles; 
and, secondly, created by governmental decree, they 
are bound to be administered in accordance with 
centralized routine rather than in the light of scien- 
tific insight. 

In Russia and in Mexico sweeping admin- 
istrative decrees devised to raise the output of ag- 
ricultural proc'vcts and to give "land to the landless" 
called into existence the Kolkhos and the Ejido.® 
Accordingly, to make the masses of peasants and 
peons accept the cooperative principles, inducements, 
and even a certain amount of pressure, were used 
instead of personal selection. It is only natural, 
therefore, thatamong the many difficulties confront- 
ing, in their beginnings, both the Kolkhoz and the 
Ejido those ofa personal character play quite a 
considerable part, 10 However, under the conditions 
the way out of these difficulties lies probably in ef- 
fective educational methods, rather in reform of se- 
lective procedures. 

More thought has been given to problems 
of personal selection by those responsible for the 
establishment of the Farm Security Administration 
cooperative corporation farms. In connection with 
the work of the Resettlement Administration, the 
FSA's predecessor, a study was made of methods 
and criteria applied in selecting families for the 
settlements.!1 This study proceeds from the cor- 
rect assumption that "the type of families selected 
for participation in such projects is of equal, if not 
greater, importance than the selection of the land 
farmed or the buildings to be constructed on the land." 
It continues by observing that, unfortunately "very 
little study has been made of the methods and cri- 
teria used in family selection, or of the results, in 
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terms of success or failure, of families who have been 
selected by different methods and criteria,"12 and 
proceeds consequently, to list the qualifications re- 
quired for successful settlers. Summed up, these 
qualifications are: (1) technical knowledge of farm- 
ing; (2) general, but in certain respects, limited ed- 
ucation; (3) cooperative wife and harmonious fam- 
ily life; (4) size and age composition of family ad- 
justed to size and type of farm; (5) good health; (6) 
stability and sense of responsibility; (7) intelligence, 
alertness, resourcefulness, and judgment; (8) favor- 
able attitude toward farm life; (9) cooperative ability; 
(10) religiosity or loyalty to an ideaJistic group; (11) 
capital, and readiness to make an initial "deposit" 
investment.13 As to techniques needed to confirm 
the presence or absence of these qualifications, how- 
ever, the study has nothing to recommend beyond 
the routine procedures of application-blank and in- 
terview. In actually selecting members for settle- 
ments, the FSA has relied on easily classifiable 
criteria as much as any other administration. Set- 
tlers, tobe acceptable, have to comply with require- 
ments of citizenship, residence, age, need, financial 
status. From all indications, membership turnover 
onthese farms seems to be particularly high, to say 
nothing about the many personal difficulties which 
could be avoided if the people admitted were more 
thoroughly tested. 


Semi-governmental Agencies. 

Less inhibited by the requirements of cen- 
tralized administration, the cooperative farms es- 
tablished by semi-governmental agencies seem to 
have gone in general farther in the practice of se- 
lection procedures. Thus the Welsh Land Settlement 


9+ a Kolkhoz is formed by the working peasants of a given village who pool their land; all working people 


over 16 can become full members. 


Similarly any group of 20 males who are over 165 are Mexican By birth, 


reside in a given locality for six months, and are agriculturists by profession, or any group of agri- 


cultural laborers residing on ahacienda, may petition for land to form an £jido. 
"The Land Problem in Mexico," Foreign Agriculture, 


10. 


For an indication of such difficulties in the Kolkhoz, 


(Cf. Charles H. Barber, 


Vol. IiI, No. 3 (March, 1939). 


see particularly Lazar Volin, "Effects of the 


Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the Soviet Union," Foreign Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Vol. III, No. 5 (May, 1939); forthe Ejido, 


see Eyler N. Simpson, "The Ejido, Mexico's Way Out," 


Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1937, especially Chap. VII, p.98 ff. and Clarence Senior, "Democracy Comes 


to a Cotton Kingdom," Mexico, D.F., 1940, p. 17. 


11+ John B. Holt, "An Analysis of Methods and Criteria Used in Selecting Families for Colonization Projects," 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Social Research Report No. 1, Washington, D.C., 1937. 


12+ Tbid. Foreword. 
13- Cf. this list with that of Wilcox and Wand. 


They list, as the first essential of successful farming, the 


wife's interest and help; ambition to make economic progress, is listed second; knowledge of technical 


agriculture, and interest in farming, are listed third and fourth. 


Walter Wilcox and Lloyd 0.G. Wand, 


"The Human Factor in Farm Management of Indiana Farms," Indiana Agri. Experimental Station, Bulletin No. 


369, August, 1932. 
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Society in England provides for about a year of pro- 
bation, after which "the employees and managing 
staff are formed into a cooperative society, "14 
Available statistics show that the three cooperative 
farms established since 1937, with members re- 
cruited from unemployed non-resident industrial 
workers (at Boverton in Glamorgan, Seland in Flint, 
and Llanvair Discoed in Monmouth), show a smaller 
percentage of resignations than the smallholdings 
of the Land Settlement Association - 37 per cent as 
compared with 47 per cent. But resignations are 
much higher than on the smallholdings of Durham 
County Council, which recruits its settlers from 
resident industrial unemployed; it is here only 14 
per cent. The assumption that this may be so be- 
cause of personal motives is supported by figures 
given by the Welsh Land Settlement Society. Of 104 
recruits, 48 left either because "Wife unwilling to 
go to the settlement," or because of "illness in fam- 
ily or other domestic reasons."16 A consideration 
of these personal factors prior to arrival ofre- 
cruits, could obviously have in advance eliminated 
the bad risks. 

Somehow similar tothe Welsh cooperative 
farms isthe practice of the Palestinian Kvutzot, es- 
tablished by the Zionist agencies in Palestine since 
1909, Although these more than 70 cooperative farms 
have now been in existence longer than any of the 
others ofthe economically motivated type, they have 
failed to develop objective methods of selection ap- 
plicable to similar undertakings. The selectivity of 
the Kvutzot, is high and seems to produce satisfac- 
tory results. The rate of turnover in the older ones 
of these settlements is only 6 per cent, and in the 
more recently established not more than 14 per 
cent.17 The selection practice, however, limits it- 
self, as in the cooperative farms of the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society, to a one-year period of proba- 
tion. It may be open to question whether this period 


14+ Commissioner for the Special Areas (England 


Settlement," London, 1939, p. 18. 


15+ Thid, p. 90. 


16+ roid, p- 91. 


17+ Handbook of the Jewish Communal Villages 


Inteld, "Social Control in 


and Wales) 


in Palestine, 1938, 
a Cooperative Society," Sociometry, Vol. V, No. 3. 
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itself could not be reduced by more systematic test 
procedures; and, moreover, whether the number of 
persons leaving the newer settlements could not be 
reduced by more concise methods of selecting can- 
didates. 

Private Organizations.. 

So far the most systematic attack on the 
problem of selection seems to have been made in 
the planning of the Penn-Craft Community, an "Ex- 
perimental Community for the Rehabilitation of Un- 
employed and Partially Employed Coal Miners," es- 
tablished bythe American Friends Service Commit- 
tee in 1937, near Uniontown, Pennsylvania. They 
budgeted, to start with, $4,143.13 of $79,206.00 19 
for Administrative and Retraining procedures, and 
applied in addition to the usual techniques of selec- 
tion, questionnaire and interview, an operational 
"work-test."20 Under the conditions of this work- 
test the candidates were asked to come and work 
with the regular crews for a few days. This gave 
those in charge of selection "an opportunity to ob- 
serve them in their reaction to the people in the 
community, their aptitude for work," and other re- 
quired qualifications. 21 This, according to our in- 
formant, proved to be "a very effective method of 
testing the suitability of people and their general ap- 
titude toward work." It may be added, from the 
above-cited Report, "that this work test caused a 
number of applicants to withdraw voluntarily, " 
which obviously helped to reduce the waste and 
trouble of elimination at a later stage. Of 50 fam- 
ilies selected, only one withdrew after the cooper- 
ative construction of their houses was started; two 
did so before their houses were started; one family 
had to be evicted for failure to pay rent.23 When 
making an appraisal of the achievements of Penn- 
Craft, the Report recognizes that after three years 
of existence “unfortunately we do not have the pre- 


_ cise instruments of measurement to record the prog- 


"Report of the Committee of Enquiry into Land 


See also Heinrich 
Indi- 


Jerusalem, 1938, p. 6- 
See also his "The 


vidual in the Commune," Jewish Frontier (December, 1941). 


18. See Progress Report 
20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


19+ Tohid, Exhibit A. 
20+ Thid, Exhibit A. 


on Development of Penn-Craft Community 1937-40, American Friends Service Committee, 


21. Information on the work-test offered by Homer L. Morris, Secretary of the Social-Industrial Section of 


the American Friends Service Committee. 
* Progress Report Op. cit., pe 6. 
* Ibid. p. 7- 
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Unfortunately, the mine boom created by the entrance of the United States into the war has 


stopped the intended development of the community and seems to have arrested it on the level of a self- 


help housing project. 








ress of social experiments as those used in the 
physical sciences." 24 


Needed, a Comprehensive Test. 

Agreeing with this statement, we our - 
selves therefore are submitting the following re- 
marks as suggestions towards the elaboration of 
such more "precise instruments" of selection for 
participants in cooperative farms. They are offered 
in the hope that interested groups and individuals 
willtake upthese suggestions andtry to work out for 
themselves the particular procedures applicable to 
their own concrete situation and to their require- 
ments. The accumulation of results produced in this 
way should be the best method by which test-pro- 
cedures might be developed concretely. 

The Assumptions. 

We proceed, to begin with the qualifica- 
tions for cooperation, from the most general assump- 
tion that cooperation and competition are not mutu- 
ally exclusive terms; but rather modes of the more 
general and inclusive concept "sociation." Neither 
competition nor cooperation can take place where 
there is no "sociation." The-opposite of "sociation" 
is "“non-sociation," which appears as a state of in- 
dividual isolation and complete absence of inter- 
personal relations. In our own culture we are in- 
clined to consider only the alternative of coopera- 
tion and competition because we cannot conceive 
of existence without "sociation." But we know of 
cultural patterns in which emphatic stress is laid 
on “non-sociation," as, for instance in India where 
the holy man who has severed all ties with other 
human beings is held in the highest veneration.2° 
The esteem in which the sanyassi is held, the one 
who neither competes nor cooperates, indicates that 
"non-sociation" under given circumstances can be 
as much an accepted pattern of behavior as cooper- 
ation and competition. 

In arranging our tests we should keep 
this in mind. In testing a person as to his cooper- 
ative ability, the possibility should be taken into con- 
sideration that a reaction indicating rejection of 
competition may mean the preference of "non-socia- 
tion" as well as of cooperation. What we call the 
"introvert" very well may be not only a non-competi- 


9 ios 
24 Ibid. , p. 29. An attempt todevelop such methods of 
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tive type, but a non-cooperative as well. In other 
words, the inability to cope with the exigencies of 
competitive society does not necessarily form a 
qualification for success in cooperation. This con- 
sideration is important with respect to our next 
assumption. We expect the next period of our civil- 
izationto be characterized by cooperation. In order 
that this expectation may become true, cooperation 
wili need to be able to attract persons of a type equal 
to the exactions of competitive society but who, out 
of ethical or merely economic considerations, de- 
termine to change the mode of social interaction 
from competitiontothat of cooperation. On the par- 
ticipation of such key personalities the character of 
the cooperative movement will clearly depend. To 
trace and to attract them would certainly be made 
easier if we had exact means of establishing the 
traits of such personalities. 

Our last and final assumption refers to 
the fact that, given the strong will for cooperative 
farming, any average person not too old and of nor- 
mal health, will be able to cope with the physical 
requirements of farm work. Here, too, a test of 
physical staying power preceding admission to the 
group could be, especially in the case of city-bred 
people, of great help. 

Any test arrangement, needed to put the 
organization of cooperative farms on a scientific 
basis, will therefore have to consider the three as- 
pects indicated in our assumptions above. It will have 
to find out, firstly, whether the intention to change 
from competitive to cooperative ways of life does 
not mean a general inability to make a living. It 
will, secondly, have to help define cooperative abil- 
ity in terms of superiority and not inferiority to the 
competitive mode of life, and, thirdly, it will have to 
determine the physical staying power as well as the 
farming aptitude of the candidate. 

The Problem of the Test Arrangement. 

Our concrete problem is then to devise a 
method that would permit the selection of people 
who promise the best results in cooperative farm- 
ing. To proceed scientifically we would have to 
look at this problem in the same way that we are 
used to looking at any problem of occupational test- 


precise measurement has been made in a study of Penn- 
under the title "Community Resettlement in a Depressed 


Coal Region," in the Journal of Applied Anthropology (October-December, 1941). 
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* See Vatsyayana's "Kamasutram" and the four stages 


it defines in the development of the individual: 1) 


the disciple; 2) the head of family; 3) the anachoret who leaves his f'amily but lives with others like 


him in the forest; and 4) the Sanyasst, who severs 
till he finds a place of complete isolation. 


even these loose ties and wanders through the country 


See also Rudyard Kipling's story of the same name, which 
shows that the pattern is still in fashion in India. 
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ing. That means that before considering the psy- 
chotechnical procedure of selection itself, we will 
have to be clear about the requirements of the job 
tobe performed. Cooperative farming seems to re- 
quire two kinds of faculties: technological faculties 
and socio-psychological faculties. 

Technological Faculties. 

Farming is diversified work and implies 
many different and varied functions. 
grouped in three general categories: (a) work con- 
nected with soil; (b) work with animals; (c) proces- 
sing. In addition, in a cooperative community there 
would be a demand for non-farming skills, such as 
carpentry, plumbing, machine repairing, masonry, 
cobbling, tailoring, barbering, child nursing, school 
teaching, etc. 

A complete list of all technological facul- 
ties needed for success in farming and cooperative 
living can be arrived at only after long preparatory 
work. Such preparation would include a thorough 
analysis of all farming operation, interviews with 
successful and unsuccessful farmers, study of tech- 
nological literature, observation and comparison of 
differently organized and managed farms. 

Here we want to mention only a few of the 
technological faculties that would undoubtedly find 
their place on such a list. There is first what we 
want to call "biological intelligence." This faculty 
equals in many respects the technical intelligence 
required for mechanical jobs, but centers around an 
"instinct" for soil, plants, andanimals. Organization- 
al ability is another of the essential faculties. And 
the faculty for spontaneity, independent thinking and 
presence of mind might still be another one. 
Socio-psychological Faculties. 

To comprehend the socio-psychological 
requirements for cooperative farming we will have 
to devise methods to establish and if possible to 
measure the attitudes of the candidate in three re- 
spects: (1) the attitude of the candidate before he 
thought of becoming a farmer or living cooperative- 
ly, towards farming and cooperation; (2) his attitude 
towards the change itself and his faculty for adapta- 
tion; (3) his attitude towards the new mode of life and 
its difficulties. 

The Psychotechnical Test of Cooperative Farming. 

The aim of this test would be to arrive at 
a rounded picture of the personality of the applicant 
and to hold it, as it were, against the picture of an 
ideal member of a cooperative farm. We envisage the 
test to proceed through two main stages: (1) we will 
have to establish a standard of comparison for all 
the required faculties; (2) we will have to determine 
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the procedure which would result in the adequate 
scoring of the interviewee's faculty for cooperative 
farming. However, we cannot hope to arrive ata 
standard of comparison without first having tested a 
relatively large number of individuals in this way. 
In the beginning, therefore, both stages of our test 
procedure probably will have to be closely inter- 
connected. Accordingly, the followifig outline for the 
concrete setting up of apsychotechnical test proce- 
dure suggests itself: 

A. The Preliminary Interview. This interview 
would serve to secure the main data of the applicant's 
life history. However, the principal aim of this in- 
terview should be to establish the degree of dissat- 
isfaction with the present life and the applicant's de- 
sire to change it. We can safely assume that the 
profound change in living habits cooperative farm 
life produced can be accepted with satisfaction only 
by those who are genuinely dissatisfied with their 
present form of life. The major socio-psychological 
problem we are dealing withhere is probably the one 
of change, forgetting even for the moment the par- 
ticular form of change. The incentive for change is 
basically a desire for different or better forms of 
gratification. It should not be impossible in prac- 
tice to recognize an individual after a longer meth- 
odically conducted conversation as one with or with- 
out the desire for change. An indication of the de- 
gree of this desire might be found in the frequency 
of attempted or effected changes the individual has 
to report in his life. 

B. The Test Itself. We think that the three gen- 
eral categories of farm work, referring to soil, an- 
imals, and processing, should lend themselves to 
tests under four basically different arrangements: 
(a) the individual is left to himself; (b) the individual 
sets himself aims (self-competition); (c) the indi- 
vidual competes with others; (d) the individual works 
in a team. 

The “Soil” Test. 

Since farming isto form the basic activity, 
atest of the farming aptitudes of the candidate could 
serve as a model for all other tests desired. Here 
the individual would be left to himself. A plot of 
land would be assigned to him with the task of plant- 
ing it most effectively. He would be given the plants 
which, to eliminate a knowledge test, should be of a 
species unknown in our climate. But all the living 
conditions of the plant should be made known fully 
to the candidate. The observation and _ scoring 
should focus on the way the candidate organizes his 
work and copes with the difficulties. The things we 
want to determine are: the actual performance in 
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terms of time taken, the neatness of the job done, 
the show of genuine innate sense for soil and light 
conditions and for the needs of the plant in general. 
The candidate's planning ability, patience, and per- 
severance, both physical and mental, all these and 
possibly other factors should be brought out by the 
test. 

The test could be increased in difficulty by 
putting obstacles of different kinds into the work to 
be performed; tools unknown to the candidate could 
be offered, or makeshift combinations could be re- 
quired, to bring out the constructive ability of the 
candidate. 

The observation should be standardized in 
some way from the beginning. Some scale should 
be established for the external symptoms and retested 
with each performer, until a valid scoring became 
possible. For the direct recording of the candidate's 
work habits, the use of a film camera could prove 
helpful. 

As tothe psychological insight into the at- 
titudes of the candidate, while working, interviews, 
at intervals of two hours, could be used. This es- 
pecially where the possibility of a test embracing a 
whole work day is given. 

Similar basic farm aptitude tests could in 
an analogous way be devised for the other two gen- 
eral categories of farm work, the animal and the 
processing work. 

All these three basic farming tests would 
thenhave to be arranged in combination with factors 
that would bring out the cooperative abilities of the 
applicant. Thus the candidate would be made to set 
himself aims that would present his own expected 
maximum achievement. This would put him in a 
situation of self-competition and show his ability for 
self-exertion, a quality significant where, as ina 
cooperative, pecuniary rewards are relegated to 
secondary positions, or in an individual sense en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The candidate could also be put to work 
under conditions where he had to compare his own 
achievements with those of others put to the same 
task. This arrangement would show how he stands 
up under competition. 

Finally, he could be put to tasks of a sort 
that can only be performed with the help of others. 
His fitting into a work-situation of this kind would be 
his eventual proof of aptitude for cooperative farm- 
ing. 
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In this way the whole series of tests would 
consist of twelve sub-tests which together should 
give a reliable picture of the applicant's potentiali- 
ties for cooperative farming and thus eliminate, or 
at least reduce, the waste of men and material im- 
pliedina trial and error selection. An adequate se- 
lection would also be of great help in the harmoni- 
ous shaping of the social life of the group, a factor 
which has been proven to be of great significance in 
the existence of cooperative groups. 

Administration of the Tests. 

In our selective procedure, we envisage 
four concrete steps, three of them preliminary to 
the actual "Farm Ability Test." 

1. The applicant would be asked, first, to send 
ina complete life history, written as a narrative and 
going into as many details as the applicant cares to 
present. He would be asked to cover all the inci- 
dents and situations which he thinks have been de- 
cisive in his life. In the analysis of these autobiog- 
raphies we would give particular weight to all sig- 
nificant changes recorded in the life of the individu- 
al. We would consider every one of the crucial life 
periods as tests in themselves, posed by life and 
solved in one way or another by the applicant. 

While we would be interested in the ob- 
jective data from the life of the candidate, we would 
be even more attentive to the manner in which the 
applicant talks about himself. One person may stress 
his social status; another may emphasize his occupa- 
tional achievements, Insight into the latent meaning of 
vocabulary used in describing oneself may serve as 
the basis for such an analysis of life histories,26 

2. The second step would consistofa self- 
scoring personality test which would cover the psy- 
chological traits implied by the concept of "cooper- 
ative ability." This paper and pencil test would be 
sent to the applicant only after we decided from his 
life history that he was eligible for the next step in 
the test procedure; it would be filled in by the appli- 
cant and scored by those in charge of selection. 
This test could include questions like the following: 

1. Have you ever lived for any length of time 

close together with many other people? (Camp, 

army, boat, hospital, hotel, during vacation?) 

2. What role did you play in most of these situ- 

ations? 

Just one of the gang 
I entertained the others 
I was teased by the others 


In Archiv fuer dite gesamte Psychologie Bd. 93, Leipzig 1935, p.- 347-382. See Ernest Dichter, "Die Selbst- 
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3. When you are in company are you 
Rather quiet 
Watching the others 
Stimulating and directing the conversa- 
tions 
4. Have there been radical changes in your 
life? 
Yes 
No 
Tell us the particular incidents. 
5. How did you react to these changes? 
Never got over them 
Adjusted myself in no time 
Took me some time to become accustomed, 
but got over them. 

6. Do you ever speak at large meetings ?2? 

Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Never 

In going through the material produced by 
the personality test we would give weight to traits 
indicating capacity for leadership, ability to under- 
stand other people, maturity, capability of enjoying 
the simple pleasures of everyday life, and other sim- 
ilar traits. 

3. After the self-scoring personality test, we 
would be able to pick a much smaller group of ap- 
plicants for a personal interview, since many would 
be eliminated through the written test. The inter- 
view could be conducted either by the psychologist in 
charge of selection or, once the procedure had been 
worked out, by any well trained assistant. The pur- 
pose of the personal interview would be to check the 
findings of the personality test and to find clues of 
more evasive character traits. In this way a pre- 
cise evaluation of those traits necessary to cooper- 
ative ability could be reached. 

4. The applicants with favorable scores would 
then be invited to participate in the final and specific 
"Farm Ability Test." This test would consist of the 
three outlined sections which test the attitude to- 
ward (1) the soil, (2) animals, (3) the processing 
part of farm work. 

While we are not yet ready to discuss the 
very last administrative details of these tests, we 
have a clear picture of their general arrangement. 
They will consist partly of paper and pencil tests 
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covering farm problems, and partly of so-called 
"performance tests" in which actual farm equipment, 
tools, and acreage would be used. Both kinds of 
tests would be arranged so as to make previous 
knowledge of farm work unnecessary. Inother words, 
they would not be "knowledge" but real "aptitude" 
tests, 

The following may indicate the nature of 
test tasks to be set: The setting is a chicken-coop, 
presented either in a photograph, a film, or in reali- 
ty. The candidate is told to observe the chickens 
and to indicate which among them are of an inferior 
quality, sick, non-laying,aggressive, etc. Or a cow 
barn might be the place. The candidate is given the 
task of indicating which arrangement he thinks 
would be the most practical for feeding the cows. 
Any treatise on farm management should easily fur- 
nish material for a list of relevant problems lend- 
ing themselves for these kind of tests. 

The set-up for the "Farm Ability Test" 
could be either one of the following: 

(a) Any fully equipped farm through which the 
candidate could be taken without disturbing its opera- 
tions. 

(b) Part of such a farm, especially equipped for 
our test purposes, 

(c) A small farm could be organized as a labor- 
atory for agricultural and cooperative test purposes, 
Time and Personnel Required for the Administra- 
tion of Tests. 

The three preliminary tests, of life his- 
tory, personality self-test and interview, require not 
more than the personnel and time needed for the 
scoring and the handling of incidental correspond- 
ence. The "Farm Ability Test" could possibly be 
administered during a several days visit to the farm, 
if well organized. It is not impossible, and in cer- 
tain phases it would even be necessary, to adminis- 
ter such a technical test to a group of people at the 
same time, One trained supervisor, together with 
one or two assistants, should be able to conduct the 
tests and to make accurate observations. 

Tools. 

Most of the physical equipment and tools 
needed can be found on any average farm. If re- 
corded observations should prove desirable, a movie 
camera for 16 mm. film would be the only more 
costly equipment. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAMS AND CHANGES IN BLOOD SOCIETY 


DURING THE RESERVE PERIOD 


by 


Esther S. Goldfrank 


Post-war reconstruction poses innumer- 
able problems - and past experience gives no com- 
plete answer to any of them. Yet an examination of 
evena limited field of administration may high-light 
some of the many difficulties that must be faced 
when a comprehensive economic and educational 
program is being considered for a small group, a 
tribe, or a nation. 

The Blood Indians,} a Blackfoot tribe, who 
in historic time frequented the western plains of the 
United States and Canada, were particularly favored 
by circumstance. Their country was well-stocked 
with the buffalo upon which they depended for food, 
shelter, and clothing; their early possession of the 
horse and comparative freedom from white pressure 
gave ample opportunity for profit from an expand- 
ing fur trade.2 Technical skill and individual brav- 
ery were duly recognized, but the accumulation of 
wealth was necessarily limited by the exigencies of 
their nomadic life. Wealth remained fluid, but it was 
not equally distributed; the many tales of intra-tribal 
violence in the pre-reserve period are evidence that, 
in spite of cooperative mechanisms, competitive 
trends were increasingly asserted. Horse wealth, 
whether actual or translated into privilege by pur- 
chase became the major determinant of status.3 

Contrary to the experience of certain oth- 
er Plains tribes, who once established on a reserve 
settled down to more or less stable economy, the 
recent history of the Blood is marked by rapid 


change. This situation aids in evaluating traditional 
attitudes in terms of social programming; it re- 
veals what kind of rewards bring favorable responses 
and why. 

1877 - 1894. 

In 1877, the Blood were placed upon their 
reserve in Alberta, Canada. In 1878 a winter count 
reads, "this year the buffalo went out of sight." The 
warriors settled peacably on government land. They 
were encouraged to farm or herd,® if the two cows 
that were allotted to a family of five can be so- 
called, but neither program met with success. By 
1884, 1500 Blood were farming only 275 acres, and 
most of the labor was still supplied by the whites;® 
and that same year, the agency sold off thefew re- 
maining cattle, glad enoughto remove another "source 
of expense and anxiety." 

The tribe was on relief. They gratefully 
accepted the meager government rations that in- 
sured: equality ona minimum subsistence level. But 
the disparity in wealth due to the unequal ownership 
of horses remained the dominant factor in their 
economic life. -The outlawing of raiding had cut the 
supply line and access to any new wealth was diffi- 
cult. The horse wealth was frozen in the hands of 
those who had horses in 1877, and it was they who 
benefited from any natural increase. With their 
horses they could still purchase ceremonial privilege 
and social advantage upon which personal prestige 
depended. Their children were beautifully clothed; 





1- Case material included in this paper was collected in the summer of 1939 on the Blood Reserve in conjunc- 
tion with the Anthropological Field Laboratory of Columbia University which was directed by Dr. Ruth Bene- 
dict. I wish to thank Mr. Harry Biele and Miss Marjorie Lismer, who generously permitted me to consult 
their field notes, andMr. Pugh, agent on the reserve for ten years, who assisted us in many ways. Except 
where otherwise noted, the references below are to the Annual Reports onIndian affairs contained in the Ses- 
Sional Papers of the Dominion of Canada. 


2+ Oscar Lewis: The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot Culture, ‘Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society, N. Y. 1942. 

3+ Clark Wissler: Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural [istory, N. Y. 1912, Vol. VII, Pt. 2, p. 276ff. 

4+ Esther S. Goldfrank, Historic Change and Social Character: A Study of the Teton Dakota, American Anthro- 
pologist, Menasha, Wis., 1943, Vol. 45, #1, pp. 67-84. 

5+ 1878, Vol. 8, #10, p. XVff and p. XLVI; see also appendix CXXXIV. 
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their "favorites" or "children of plenty" as Uhlen- 
beck translates minipoka, «ere honored with 
charms, forelocks, and pipes. They became the 
partners of older men in military societies such as 
the Horn; they formed small cliques within their 
age-grades which set them off as a snobbish elite, 
and at the same time, served to protect them from 
the envious assaults of their less fortunate com- 
rades, Their rich fathers tried to cement their po- 
sition by marrying them to children equally favored. 

The poor had great difficulty in getting a 
wife at all. Polygamy, though illegal, still existed. 
A report of 1882 states, "most of the young men who 
have no horses cannot get married, and therefore 
steal from someone rich in women."® 

A few ways remained for making a living. 
Shamanism was stiila popular means of support, but 
practice did not always follow immediately upon a 
successful vision quest. A man could also work for 
whites or become a scout or farmer in the govern- 
ment service; and if he hoped for quick rewards, he 
could improve his position by marrying a rich woman 
often some ten or fifteen years his senior. A very 
ambitious man might combine all of them. But op- 
portunities for remunerative work were still scarce; 
farming and what little herding there was may have 
raised the subsistence level, but they brought no 
substantial increase in income. In general, a young 
man's position was increasingly insecure. To find 
a place in the new society he had to revert to pat- 
terns of the past even whenthey were forbidden. The 
1887 - 1888 report reads, "war parties (were) com- 
posed mostly of young men from 16-25 years of 
age."9 Actually these were raids upon neighboring 
herds, and usually the government cut short a brave 
career with a jail sentence. 

Although both rich and poor were on ra- 
tions, the horse wealth of a rich man made it possi- 
ble for his son to find a place in the society. The 
horse owner could still put up a bride price;he 
could still honor his son with gifts and ceremonial 
purchases. The social stratifications incipient in 
the buffalo days became more marked during these 
years, 


8+ 1883, Vol. 4, #5, p. 176. 
9- 1988, Vol. 13, #15, p. 80. 
10- 1896, Vol. 10, #14, p. 296. 
11+ Op cit., p- 272ff. 

12+ 1905, Vol. 11, #27, p- 202. 
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It has frequently been said that these In- 
dians of the Plains did not accept the government 
program because they were so wedded to their no- 
madic life that they could not be persuaded to settle 
down and farm or look after their cows. A review of 
the official reports makes their lack of cooperation 
patent; but it also lends reason totheir attitude. 
Cultivation of recommended but climatically unsuit- 
able plants was one long headache: the growing 
season was short; early frosts were frequent; sum- 
mer hail and grasshopper blights destroyed the 
crops while they stood in the fields. The milk from 
two cows could hardly be expected to induce a fam- 
ily that had depended upon the hunt to give up the 
few pleasures of their former nomadism that still 
remained to them, - visits to friends, rodeos, and 
the social compensations of the sun-dance, 

1894 - 1910. 

The new economy continued to be a desul- 
tory affair. The tribe's annual income in 1895 was ap- 
proximately $7500.19 But another program was al- 
ready being inaugurated. In 1894, another effort was 
made to encourage herding. Three of the most influen- 
tial men and owners of large horse herds, were per- 
suaded to exchange their ponies for "bulls, cows, heif- 
ers, andcalves." Twenty-three head apiece were is- 
sued to two of them; the other received eighteen.11 
Time and the inevitability of a settled life upon the re- 
serve may have madethe Blood more ready to accept 
the responsibility of herding now than in the past, but 
the main reasons for the success of this program must 
be looked for elsewhere. Only afew of their hundreds 
of animals were of real use for farming, transporta- 
tion, and riding. Onthe other hand, the Blood had seen 
the success of a similar program of cattle herding 
among the neighboring Piegan. The richherders knew 
that an exchange of twenty for twenty would bring quick 
benefits and would not radically reduce their manip- 
ulative horse wealth. There was a great clamor for 
cattle; but the man without horses remained the man 
without cows. 

The new program stimulated a general in- 
terest in herding; nine hundred head of cattle still 
due under the old treaty of 1877 were claimed;!2 a 








loan system was introduced, but the good start that 
the owners of large horse herds had could not be 
overcome by lending a man one or two cows for a 
couple of years, 13 Haying became a necessary and 
lucrative occupation, and the haying camps pleas- 
antly recalled the hunting days of the past. So suc- 
cessful was this herding program that by 1902 only 
51-1/2 acres were still being cultivated,14 and in 
1906, the Blood had more than 7500 cattle 15 and a 
cash income of about $40,000 annually. 16 

Interest inShamanism waned. There were 
now more Satisfactory ways of earning a living. 
Many of the younger men were drawn into the indus- 
try as helpers, and to some degree their position in 
the society was reestablished in terms of the old 
buffalo days. Again their services were in demand 
and they were assured board and lodging, some cloth- 
ing, and if an employer was generous, a horse as an 
annual bonus. These helpers were often the younger 
or poorer relatives of rich herders and for this 
reason expected preferential treatment. In spite of 
the unattractiveness of the wage and the small hope 
of riches, some of the more ambitious also sought 
these jobs; the hope always remained that loyal serv- 
ice would be rewarded by a convenient marriage. 

But although the poor son-in-law might 
raise his status by marrying the daughter of a rich 
man, there were many times when he complained of 
continued exploitation after such a marriage. "Re- 
spect" did not always follow. Certain brave souls 
might break from the situation, but during this peri- 
od the ways and means of getting ahead, if you were 
born poor, were still few. Frustrations were many. 
One husband in his unsuccessful effort to combat his 
rich brother-in-law's influence went so far as to 
fake a love affair, don women's clothes, and simulate 
Suicide. 

Old ways of spending were exaggerated. 
Favorites were showered with expensive gifts and 
raiment. Asaddlecosting $80to $100, silver spurs, 
special boots, finely beaded blankets, all might be 
lavished on a small and favored son. He was initi- 
ated to many ceremonial objects for which large pay- 
ments were made not only in horses, but in fine 
goods. As the herds grew, the payments became 
more ostentatious; the Long Time Pipe, alone, sold 
several times for 100 horses. 


13- 1992, Vol. 11, #27, p- 132. 
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Nor was it enough for a prosperous Blood 
to have one favorite. Many had twoor more. 
Pointed Plume said he wanted "to treat his two boys 
alike." Others frankly stated they wanted to show 
how rich they were. To all it gave great satisfaction 
to add to prestige by conspicuous spending. 

The less successful families aped their 
wealthier neighbors. They too had give-aways, but 
these were on a lesser scale; they too had their 
favorites, but these children had to be content with 
small honorings. They might receive an otter skin, 
even a weasel tail suit, or they might wear their 
umbilical cord in a little beaded bag as the "real" 
favorites did, but the meager efforts of their parents 
to "keep up with the Jones'" never received recogni- 
tion. Only when the spending was great and continu- 
al, only when many pipes and bundles had been 
bought, was a child considered a "real" favorite by 
the Blood. 

Gifts flowed freely, but the circle within 
which they flowed remained, as before narrow and 
selected. The rich gave to the rich, to their close 
relatives, or to those to whom they were under ob- 
ligation for some favor. Shaming remained a con- 
venient mechanism for discouraging the demands of 
the less fortunate and for limiting the much-vaunted 
generous giving. 

In this period of 1894 - 1910, the bulk of 
the wealth still rested in the hands ofthe horse 
owners who in the first seventeen years of the re- 
serve succeeded in freezing the only valuable form 
of property that remained to the Blood after the 
treaty of 1877. However, with the increased oppor- 
tunities for making a living, social differences be- 
came less conspicuous. But the dominance of the 
large horse and cattle owners was never threatened. 
As the economy expanded, the rich spent more 
lavishly, andthose who shared in the new wealth im- 
itated as successfully as they could the behavior of 
the wealthy tribesmen. The new herding economy 
functioned within the framework of pre-reserve val- 
ues, 

1910 - 1920. 

After the turn of the century, it was def- 
initely established that the soil and climate of the 
Blood reserve were well adapted to the cultivation of 
fall wheat. Shortly before 1910, the land was thrown 
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open for farming. The cattle herders objected vi- 
olently to the reduction of their grazing fields, 17 but 
the agency, interested primarily in obtaining the 
largest income possible, was not deterred. The 
younger men, "the working element" as the report 
calls them, backed the new plan and rushed in their 
applications.18 This "working element" saw its first 
big chance to make good since the buffalo days. It 
was a composite of half-breeds, who had shared in 
a small way, if at all, in the property distributions 
of their Blood relatives, a number of full-bloods, 
whose families could offer them little, and a few 
ambitious and farsighted cattle owners, mostly from 
those very chiefly families who at first had fought 
the new program most bitterly. The bulk of the 
herders, however, were content with their lucrative 
herds andtheir share in the income from hay. Their 
poorer but not too distant relatives preferred helping 
them to embarking upon a new and untried ca- 
reer. 

Rewards, however, were even more im- 
mediate than in the second herding program. The 
first year, three farmers averaged over $1000 on 
farms of about 40 acres.!9 But prices of all prod- 
ucts advanced in the rising market; by 1920, the to- 
tal income was over $250,000,20 and almost one-half 
came from farm products. The decade of 1910 - 1920 
was the era of greatest participation and income 
spread that the Blood enjoyed during the reserve 
period. 

Those who had herds continued to honor 
their sons and daughters with lavish payments in 
both horses and goods for ceremonial bundles and 
privileges. The new rich had favorites "the American 
way." They were content to honor their children with 
extravagant outfits, a fine saddle horse, a fine saddle. 
The few horses they had were used in farming or 
transportation; they bought none to validate their new 
position by ceremonial purchase. A money economy 
completely divorced fromthe former horse economy 
now flourished on the reserve. 

1920 - 

At the end of the decade two catastrophes 
affectedthe Blood. The post-war depression caused 
a sudden drop in commodity prices. Both farmers 
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19- 4910, Vol. 
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and herders suffered equally. But the harsh wintets, 
of 1919 and 1920 created a much more fundamental 
change in the fabric of tribal life. The cold’prac- 
tically annihilated the cattle herds. At one-stroke, 
the accumulated capital of the herders was wiped 
out. For the farmers the blow was temporary; they 
still had their land, and after the difficult years, a 
good income althougha smaller one could be derived_ 
from wheat. But a herd could not be replaced ina 
day, nor in a year. Some few herders had partici- 
pated in the new agricultural program, but the ma- 
jority had only their horse wealth to fall back on. 
They gave up in despair. The wheat farmers bought 
up the cattle that survived.22 

The loss of cattle in the cold winters of 
1919 and 1920 meant the loss of all cash income to 
the herders; but enough horses remained to carry on 
the traditional exchange and purchase. Again on re- 
lief, the erstwhile herders could still achieve pres- 
tige in the old way, but with this difference: the 
horse was no longer a symbol of real wealth. The 
agency was quick to recognize this. Horse ex- 
changes and payments are not entered in the official 
books, but transactions in wheat and cattle are duly 
recorded. For the first time in the history of the 
Blood, the man with horses was not necessarily the 
rich man, Yet he continued to buy eagerly,even 
compulsively, into societies although he could not 
always complete the purchase. Today in spite of 
constant validation, his position is less secure. He 
still gets "respect", but "respect" wears thin when it 
is not bolstered by wealth. Real wealth, then as now, 
was in the hands of those men who had gone into 
farming around 1910. 

The history of wheat farming has been none 
too rosy either. After a continued rise during the 
twenties, the value of farm products on the Blood 
reserve tumbled from $100,000 in 1930 to $24,000 
in 1932.23 The drought that followed continued to 
discourage the farmers, although prices recovered 
somewhat. In 1939, many farmers as well as herd- 
ers, were on relief. Not unlike the situation in our 
own West, land was being concentrated in the hands 
of a few. One farmer cultivated 600 acres, net in- 
come $9000; another sharing with his son farmed 








400 acres, net income $3000. From the first fig- 
ure there was still deductible support for a sick 
brother's family and compensation for a helper, but 
the latter may be accepted as final. 

The situation is beginning to tell. The best 
land has been allotted. A young and ambitious 
Blood must either turn again to wages, as indeed 
even the sons of rich farmers have done, or if he is 
not satisfied with the marginal land still available, 
he must wheedle anidle farm from a more fortunate, 
if less ambitious tribesman. He may get it as a 
loan, or on a rental basis, but he is never certain 
how long he will be permitted to crop it. The more 
successful the young farmer is, the more eager the 
renter will be to reclaim his land and try his hand 
at it again. 

Tounderstand the behavior of an individu- 
al and his treatment by others, it is necessary to 
ascertain not only his present status, but how that 
status was achieved. Among the Blood, more and 
more, wealth has become the determining factor, but 
increasingly it is wealth divorced from the old horse 
economy. The man with many initiations to his credit 
is still honored by a privileged seat at the left of his 
host, but it is with the successful man, be he herder 
or farmer, full-blood or half-breed, that the young 
men wish to identify. 

All the old distinctions between rich and 
poor are still drawn. The rich daughter-in-law is 
served; the poor one does the work. The poor son- 
in-law is disparaged. Even the impoverished herd- 
er or unsuccessful farmer, in memory of a better 
day, will storm when his daughter marries a poor 
orphan. A poor sister-in-law said of her rich one, 
"She always makes me work for her at her house, 
but she never does anything when she visits me." A 
poor young wife who may make a simple and justi- 
fied request will be sarcastically told, "Go home, 
you minipoka.™ The real "favorite" may exploit his 
childhood privilege in the face of little criticism, 
even after he has reached adulthood. 

The beautiful and discontented wife of a 
poor man may brazenly flaunt her affair with her 
rich lover, but the unhappy wife of a rich man will 
findsome more dignified way of showing her dissat- 
isfaction. When her husband philanders, she may 
refuse to cook his food; she may roll up in her own 
blanket and deny him his conjugal rights; she may 
leave him, or she may entertain his mistress, ply 
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her with fine gifts, and receive the approbation of 
society "because she shows no jealousy." 

Ideally a man who can control his jealous 
impulses is also admired. A chief or member of 
the Horn Society is roundly applauded if he conforms 
to this difficult social expectation; but the poor hus- 
band who sits by and silently witnesses the drunken 
love-making of his wife and her rich lover receives 
no respect for his restraint. 

Even the attitude of a mother toward her 
"favorite son" may be influenced by her own wealth 
and position. A spoiled and wealthy woman may for- 
bid her favorite the house; she may take his horses 
and disinherit him if she disapproves of his mar- 
riage; but a less financially secure woman, even if 
she is known as "manly-hearted", may uphold the 
authority of her favorite at all cost, as the one sure 
means of maintaining family prestige. 

The changing status of the various groups 
within the society is revealed by an analysis of 
marriage trends. Thirty years ago marriages still 
followed the earlier pattern. The wealthy cattle men 
continued to select mates from their own circle. 
The poor married each other; half-breed married 
half-breed, or an orphaned member of the tribe. 
Sometimes, it is true, an ambitious but poor young 
man would succeed in marrying a wealthy but con- 
siderably older woman; sometimes a father of a 
poor but beautiful daughter would succeed in mar- 
rying her off to a wealthy husband; sometimes a 
rich herder would prefer a poor son-in-law whose 
labor he could exploit. But the lines remained 
clearly drawn. Not even the "newly rich" were able 
to crash the "old society." 

Today another trendis visible. Numerous 
marriages have taken place between the children of 
the "newly rich" and the children of those cattle- 
breeding families who went into farming around 
1910. These are the families that have cashin- 
comes, good houses, good clothes, good automobiles. 
It is now the impoverished horse owner who is the 
undesirable. His children are marrying the poor 
and the orphaned. 

The rapid changes in Blood economy 
during the reserve period make the tribe a fruitful 
field for investigating administrative policy. With- 
in an unchanging competitive framework, program 
and accident at different periods of time affected 
various groups in the society differently. 4 The re- 
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sponse of these groups to government policy was 
dictated primarily by two factors, tradition and re- 
ward. The first did not necessarily obstruct ac- 
ceptance; in many instances it strongly recommended 
it. Reward, if great enough, needed no apologist, but 
it was weighed in relation to advantages already of- 
fered by the society. These advantages were real, 
not sentimental. The antagonism of the cattle herd- 
ers to the agricultural experiment in 1910 was due 
to their desire to preserve their considerable success 
in stock-breeding, not to any bond with their more 
remote hunting past. And again, the quick divorce of 
a money economy from a horse economy by those 
who began to farm in 1910 must be laid, not to any 
innate intellectual superiority, but to the fact that 
they had had the smallest stake in the benefits of- 
fered by their society. 

In essence, the Canadian Government was 
interested in establishing an adequate subsistence 
level and improving the general tribal income. In 
practice, such an over-all policy, at times, perpetu- 
ated an inequitable situation. Amore intimate knowl- 
edge of the early economy of the Blood might have 
caused some hesitancy in exchanging twenty cows 
for twenty horses, 

The special conditions of the reserve did 
not protect the Blood, any more than they have other 
Similar groups, from the disasters of a falling 
market. In 1939, when field material was collected, 
amelioration still depended primarily on rations. 
Extraordinary abuse of land, however, has required 
more specific measures; one man who had succeed- 
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ed in accumulating 700 horses, almost one-fifth of 
the entire horse strength of the tribe, was persuaded 
to remove his herds from the farm lands in the 
south, and "purchase" grazing fields in the north, 

Throughout the reserve period, Blood so- 
ciety maintained its former individualistic charac- 
ter. For this reason, the implementation of a gov- 
ernment program did not depend entirely on the as- 
sistance of a tribal intermediary, such as the com- 
munity leader of the Navajo,25 the pueblo priests, or 
their secular surrogates. Among the Blood, when 
chiefly authority failed to win cooperation, the ad- 
ministration could still hope for success by appeal- 
ing directly to interested members of the tribe. 

Psychological generalizations based on 
one period of time and on the study of one group 
within a society inevitabiy obscure the real reasons 
for change and development. However, if such gen- 
eralizations grow out of a careful historical analy- 
Sis which exposes the inner dynamics of a changing 
social configuration, they can be of inestimable help 
in formulating future administrative policies. Such 
communities as the Blood Reserve, comparatively 
simple in structure yet responsive to change, offer 
an unusual opportunity for combining all these ap- 
proaches, Sufficient historical material is available 
and enough anthropological field work has been done 
inthe past and in the present to give validity to per- 
sonality studies referred in time. Careful inter- 
pretation should add greatly to our understanding of 
those factors that determine successful programing 
or retard it. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL ENGINEERING: ITS USE TO ADMINISTRATORS" 


by Eliot D. Chapple 


INTRODUCTION 


Those of us who work as anthropologists 
on problems of present-day society are often asked 
two questions: first, What is anthropology? and, 
second, What good is it? The confusion in the mind 
of the layman implied by his need to ask these ques- 
tions is, of course, due to the fact that he associates 
anthropology with such apparently useless occupa- 
tions as measuring skulls or studying the unwashed 
cannibals, and the anthropologist has done little to 
disabuse him of these notions. We get a certain de- 
light out of shocking people by the esoteric nature of 


our activities, andthe wide diversity of subjects with 
which we deal makes it difficult to see how we can 
hope to dispel the confusion and yet continue our tra- 
ditional activities. Nevertheless, we all believe that 
anthropology does constitute a single subject. 

When our interrogators press us to differ- 
entiate anthropology from social and psychological 
studies, we usually reply that anthropologists view 
man as a whole, a phrase which is rarely more than 
a way of rationalizing our assorted subjects under a 
single head. Nevertheless, I believe that this phrase 
can be givenaprecise definition and that satisfactory 
answers can be given to both the questions posed 
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above. Moreover, I shall go further and say that the 
evidence Iam about to present supports the view that 
anthropology is a natural science, which gives every 
promise of becoming an exact one. 


FIRST: WHAT IS ANTHROPOLOGY 


Three basic premises enable us to differ- 
entiate anthropology from other subjects. They are 
accepted implicitly by all anthropologists, and I 
think it correct to say that all important writers in 
this field are agreed upon them. Not having been 
formulated explicitly and acted upon consistently for 
a long enough period of time, however, they have 
failed to have sufficient influence in providing a uni- 
formly-held definition of anthropology. 

These three premises are: - the premise 
of the physiological basis of human behaviour; the 
premise that the human environment consists of the 
relations of individuals; and the premise that the 
techniques and activities making up what we call cul- 
ture modify and control human relations. 


The Physiological Basis of Human Nature 

The first premise is that man is an organ- 
ism. To many of you this may seem self-evident, 
but if you examine other subjects, you will find that 
many practitioners fail to use this premise in choos- 
ing between conflicting hypotheses. As we shall see, 
this first premise is perhaps the most important 
assumption in anthropology, since it provides the 
basis for its scientific character. When we say that 
man is an organism, we mean that any explanation 
of his behaviour must be based upon known physio- 
logical principles.2 From this point of view, the 
study of man is the study of an organism, with de- 
terminable properties, which is continually adjust- 
ing to an environment made up of other organisms 
and other natural phenomena. 

If we once accept this premise, we cannot 
take refuge, in attempts to explain human behaviour, 
in metaphysical principles or in concepts, appro- 
priated from other subjects, for which there is no 
physiological evidence. If we wish to talk about the 
emotions of people, we must base our discussion 
upon the known workings of the autonomic nervous 
system and its associated organs as they adjust to 
stimuli from the environment; when we talk about 
symbols and techniques and the part they play in hu- 


2. The term physiological is used rather than the term biological because it is more specific. 
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man affairs, we must do so in terms of the mechan- 
isms of conditioning, involving the relationships of 
the centraland somatic nervous systems to the auto- 
nomic system; when we wish to differentiate indivi- 
duals in terms of their capacity for activity, we must 
be aware of what is known about the activity of or- 
ganisms; and in discussing the ever-popular subject 
of inheritance and adaptation to the environment, we 
must find out what is, in fact, known about the gen- 
etics of behaviour. All anthropologists use what 
are in essence physiological explanations of behav- 
iour, but a brief acquaintance wifh the actual work of 
physiologists would help make the premise explicit 
and their explanations more useful and satisfying. 


Human Relations: The Adjustment of the Individual 
to his Human Environment 

The second premise is that man is con- 
tinually adjusting to his human environment and this 
adjustment (of a physiological organism) takes place 
in his relations with other persons. Thus for the 
anthropologist the study of man is the study of the 
relations of persons, or if you will, of human rela- 
tions. This results from the customary practice of 
anthropologists of going into the field and observing 
the people in whom he is interested, a practice which 
makes it difficult to take any other point of view. 
As is well known, actual field investigations of hu- 
man relations were first started by anthropologists, 
and even at the present time, the vast majority are 
made by anthropologists and by them only. 

As a result of writing down what happens, 
the anthropologist realizes that institutions are made 
up of people, and not people in any classificatory 
sense, but John Brown and William Smith and Mary 
Jones, eachof whom has specific physiological prop- 
erties. From this stems his interest in personal- 
ity,a term used to sum up or refer to these proper- 
ties, and in institutions, which he regards as com- 
binations of relations of individuals. 


Culture: The Mechanism of the Adjustment of Indi- 
viduals 

The third premise is that the adjustments 
of the organism to other individuals are controlled 
to a large degree by the techniques, activities and 
symbols making up his adaptation to the environment, 
- his habits - which we sum up under the name cul- 
ture. For the anthropologist, then, the study of man 
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is the study of the habits to which the organism is 
conditioned. These techniques make specific re- 
quirements on the individual's time and control his 
interactions with others, determining the individuals 
with whom he must associate and providing the ba- 
sic routines upon which his institutions are organ- 
ized, Every field man intuitively recognizes the 
importance of these learned habits, and though so- 
ciologists. like Robert Lynd, interested in "prob- 
lems", berate the anthropologists for “being aloof 
and preoccupied" (with details), they make this crit- 
icism because they fail to realize the importance of 
first hand descriptions of what actually happens,° 
Granted that some investigators may labor exces- 
sively on the unimportant, this is the fault of the in- 
vestigator and not necessarily his subject; it hap- 
pens in all the sciences. But without careful and 
detailed descriptions such as those which the well- 
trained anthropologist makes, no problem of human 
relations can be solved. Metaphysical subtlety or 
pure inspiration are no substitute for the facts. 
These three premises, therefore, distin- 
guish the anthropologistand separate him from other 
types of investigators. He believes in the phsyio- 
logical character of human behaviour, even if, as a 
rule, he may know too little about it; he studies the 
relations of human beings wherever they occur with- 
out limiting himself to a single institution or for- 
getting that people and their activities are his data, 
not institutions abstracted from the people who make 
them up; and he is intimately aware of the impor- 
tance of routine techniques in controlling behaviour 
andin providing the symbols by which persons refer 
to their physiological states (emotions, etc.), their 
relationships to others, and their activities. 


WHY IS ANTHROPOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


But why is anthropology a science? A sci- 
ence may be said to exist only when we can define a 
class of phenomena, that is, a field of happenings, in 
which functional relations can be shown to exist. By 
functional relations, Ido not mean the kind of function 
which Radcliffe-Brown talks about, where function 
is merely a synonym for activity, and such state- 
ments are made as - the function (read activity) of 
the family is to orientate the child, or the function 
of the stomach is to promote digestion.4 
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What we mean by function in science’ is 
quite different; we mean that something varies as 
something else - X varies as a function of Y. Thus 
under conditions of constant temperature, the vol- 
ume of a gas varies (in a particular way) as a func- 
tion of the pressure; the heart rate varies as a func- 
tion of the temperature; and so on. This is what we 
mean by function, and a natural science may be said 
to have been built up only where this condition holds. 
Is this true in the case of anthropology? 

From our everyday experience we know 
that this is true, even though we very often have only 
a dim understanding of the precise nature ofthe 
function in question. A change takes place in one in- 
dividual's relation to another, and changes take place 
in some of his other relations. The foreman lec- 
tures a workman who then goes home and scolds his 
wife. A man working in a political campaign spends 
more and more time at headquarters and less and 
less with his wife. A change in the routine garden 
activities of a primitive group of people causes a 
change in the frequency of the relations of a shaman 
and his clients, Examples of such a simple kind will 
occur to everyone. 

The reason why a condition of functional 
dependence is characteristic of human relations is 
derived from our first premise, that man is an or- 
ganism. Organisms, as the literature of physiology 
testifies, behave according to laws: changes in the 
value of a stimulus produce changes in the response 
of the organism. These stimuli not only include such 
natural phenomena as the intensity of light, the vi- 
brations of sound, and so forth, but they also in- 
clude the actions of other organisms. For example, 
a barking dog rapidly produces changes in the auto- 
nomic nervous system of a cat, bringing about a 
group of physiological changes which we ordinarily 
call emotion, and which are made up of changes in 
heart rate, overt activity, blood sugar concentra- 
tion, the amount of adrenalin in the blood, etc.5 The 
extent of these changes in bodily rates varies as 
a function of the intensity of the simulating situation. 
Since this is the case, it is easy to understand why 
functional relations characterize our interactions 
with others. They depend upon the physiological 
properties of organisms. 

I am quite aware that many of the older 
group of living writers in anthropology have dis- 


3. Lynd, Robert 8. "Knowledge for What?" Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1939, p. 159. 
4. Radcliffe-Brown, A.R. On the concept of function in social science. American Anthropologist. 37: 394-402. 
6. Cannon, Walter B., Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. New York: Appleton, 1936. 
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claimed any interest in scientific laws. This is due 
to their revolt against the evolutionary dogmas of 
Morgan and others stemming from Darwin and to 
their confusion of that kind of “law" with the deter- 
mination of functional relations. Nevertheless, 
many of these older writers have in fact tried to 
work out such relationships. Thus Lowie was one 
of the first to show that a condition of functional de- 
pendence occurs in family systems. He showed that 
the type of kinship system, the place of residence of 
the married couple, the levirate and sororate, the 
type of occupation, and the presence and kind of clan 
organization were all functionally related. His ap- 
proach was based upon the assumption which is im- 
plicit in his work that the amount and frequency of 
interaction in one relation varies as a function of the 
amount and frequency of interaction in another. This 
can be stated in another way by saying that the rela- 
tions of individuals in an institution vary as a func- 
tion of changes in the relations of individuals in an- 
other institution, provided the two institutions have 
members in common.® Recently, Eggan has expand- 
ed this thesis in explaining the historical changes in 
Muskoghean kinship systems:? Gluckman has dealt 
with changes in the Zulu state in these terms;® and 
many others may be quoted in evidence. It is true 
that these changes have not been given quantitative 
formulation, but this merely attests the crude state 
of the science and does not give it an unscientific 
character, 


FOUR THEOREMS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
PRACTICE 


Iwishnow to mention four theorems which 
are of great importance in anthropological analysis 
and practical work and which again are derived from 
the properties of organisms. They are: the theorem 
of equilibrium, the theorem of disequilibrium as a 
precursor of change, the theorem of the variable 
nature of human behaviour, and the theorem of the 
determination of initial conditions. 


1. The Maintenance of Equilibrium 

The first of these is that individuals and 
groups of individuals may be regarded as in a state 
of equilibrium. All of you are probably familiar 
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with the idea of the equilibrium of the body first pro- 
pounded by Claude Bernard. He showed that the 
body remains in a constant state of such a nature, 
that, if a small force is impressed upon it, a reac- 
tion will take place which tends to restore the sys- 
tem to its previous state once the impressed force 
is removed, In the body, when an infection disturbs 
the system, a series of compensatory changes takes 
place, such asarise of temperature, an increase in 
the number of white corpuscles, etc., until the in- 
fection has run its course. Then the corpuscle count 
returns approximately to its old value, the tempera- 
ture returns to normal, and the state of the body re- 
turns to equilibrium. During a political campaign, 
a man increases his interaction with his fellow 
members in a political organization. By necessity 
he decreases, at the same time, his interactions 
with members of his family. Compensatory changes 
in the family relations take place as the other mem- 

bers increase their interactions with one another, 
and minor disturbances occur in the process of ad- 
justment. When the political campaign is over, the 
man's interactions within the political system de- 
crease, and his family relations return to normal, 
i.e., to what it had been before. 


2. Changes in Equilibrium 

The second theorem deals with those cases 
in which the disturbing force impressed on the sys- 
tem is too great or too prolonged, so that when it is 
removed, the individual or group does not return to 
its previous state, but remains ina state of dis- 
equilibrium until after a period of time a new equil- 
ibrium is established. This new state of equilibrium 
differs appreciably from the old, though it consists 
of a new distribution of the old elements. Thus in 
the example just mentioned, if the campaign activi- 
ties are too prolonged, our politician may attain a 
new equilibrium within the political system itself 
and remain active in it. If this happens, the mem- 
bers of his family will have to make a readjust- 
ment to his unseasonable hours and his prolonged 
attendance at meetings and banquets. In studying 
the mechanics of group adjustment, it will be found 
that cleavages or amalgamations of groups can be 
dealt with in such terms. 


6. Lowie, Robert H. Primitive Society. New York: Liveright, 1920. 


No. 1 pp. 34-52. 


* Gluckman, Max. “Analysis of a Social Situation in Modern Zululand". 
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3. The Variable Nature of Differences in Human Be- 


haviour. 

The third theorem is that each of the fac- 
tors which we isolate in studying individuals or 
groups varies on a continuous scale. This means 
that we must not consider an extreme variation in a 
relationship, for example, as being different in kind 
from the opposite extreme: we should view all in- 
stances of the relation as changes in degree, not 
kind. Matriliny is not different from patriliny; it is 
a continuous variation in degree of the relations of 
individuals in the family. The failure to realize this 
is such a case as the mother-son relationship, or 
so-called Oedipus Complex, has made the Freudians 
slightly ridiculous, as Malinowski has shown.? Sim- 
ilar confusion exists in the field of administration 
when morale or leadership are discussed as if they 
were absolute attributes, distinguished merely by 
their presence or absence. 


4. The Determination of Initial Conditions 

The fourth theorem is that the effect of a 
given force uponasystem is dependent upon the state 
of the system at the time, and hence in all scientific 
work the initial conditions of the system have to be 
determined before further investigation can be un- 
dertaken. When an individual is in a highly excited 
state as a result of prolonged rhythmic activity (as 
in a dance or ceremony), a very small stimulus (in 
amount) will suffice to produce marked changes in 
his behaviour. In an unexcited state, the same in- 
dividual will exhibit only a very slight change as re- 
sult of the same stimulus. 

One caution must be appended at this 
point. Many persons become perplexed when they 
are shown situations which are said to be thesame 
and which do not produce the same effects. Thus I 
have heard psychiatrists reject birth order as a fac- 
tor in producing differences in behaviour, on the 
grounds that statistical studies have not shown re- 
petitive differences in association with specific birth 
positions. The joker here is in the use of the word 
Same. When they study birth order, they fail to de- 
termine beforehand the other factors which may al- 
so affect behaviour, such as the length of time be- 
tween births, the sexes of the children, and the re- 
lations of the childrento one another. In other words, 
what is important is the interactional situation in 
the relations of individuals resulting from a com- 
bination of factors of which birth order is but one, 


es Malinowski, B. 





Sex and Repression in Savage Society, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927. 






and the habit of referring to this complex situation 
as birth order alone introduces a logical fallacy in 
the analysis, It is, therefore, a2 matter of great im- 
portance to determine the significant variables and 
to eliminate secondary factors before beginning any 
investigation. 

These theorems are worth mentioning in 
discussing what anthropology is because they are 
usually implicit, though of first importance in un- 
derstanding the conceptual scheme of anthropology. 
They derive from the properties of organisms, 
looked at physiologically. They are continually of 
use in analysis, and consequently in practical work. 

To sum up, then. We may define anthro- 
pology by saying that it is a natural science whose 
concern is the study of human relations. These re- 
lations are seen as the product of physiological 
mechanisms, and the adjustments of individvais to 
one another, (which make up our groups and our in- 
stitutions), are controlled by the techniques, the 
habits, the symbols, to which we are conditioned, 
which together make up the content of culture. 


WHAT GOOD IS ANTHROPOLOGY? 


Having given a brief account of what an- 
thropology is, we are now in a position to take up our 
second question, What good is it? and see how this 
can be answered. To do this, however, we have to 
discuss the requirements of the practical man in the 
field of human relations. We can then see whether 
anthropology can be of any help to him. 


The Maintenance of Equilibrium in Institutions 

The administrator, and to a lesser degree 
the social worker and the psychiatrist who are con- 
cerned with individuals only, are primarily occupied 
in seeing that certain routine techniques and activ- 
ities happen in a regular way. In carrying out these 
technical activities, a number of individuals are re- 
latedto one another in ways determined by the tech- 
niques, whether it bein household tasks, the manu- 
facture of shoes, the maintenance of the public health, 
or in the control of agriculture. In a manufacturing 
enterprise, the various mechanical tasks which go 
into the production of the finished product are per- 
formed by people who work together, and in many 
cases one process cannot be performed by a worker 
until another worker completes his part of the job. 
Not only are individuals related to one another through 











the requirements of technical processes, but there 
are also many individuals whose sole job is to sta- 
bilize these relationships and to keep them going in 
an orderly fashion. These include the direct super- 
visors such as foremen, superintendents, and so on, 
as well as ail the staff groups which are occupied 
with maintenance, inspection, research, accounting, 
and so forth. In political institutions, direct manu- 
facturing processes are relatively unimportant with 
the exception of public works, and the administra- 
tive hierarchy consists of supervisors and staff 
organizations. Their relationships are with mem- 
bers of other systems, economic, family, associa- 
tional and financial, and serve to stabilize these other 
Systems in all kinds of crises such as birth, sick- 
ness, death, insanity, poverty and unemployment, 
crime and delinquency, and conflict. In each in- 
Stance, elaborate routines have been built up de- 
Signed to maintain the system in a state of equilibri- 
um or to restore it as rapidly as possible once a 
change, that is a crisis of some sort, upsets the 
equilibrium. Thus the administrator's task is to 
carry outthese routines and through them to control 
the relations of people. 


Changes in Equilibrium Within Institutions 

Any change in a technique, in a routine 
activity, threatens to disturb the existing equilibrium 
if it requires a change in the relations of individuals. 
Anew system of reports, required by legislative ac- 
tion, may upset both the administrative agency and 
the organizations administered. The problem of the 
administrator is to bring about such changes with a 
minimum of disturbance. To do so, he must under- 
stand what the precise state of equilibrium happens 
to be in the particular case. In routine activities, 
from day to day, he must anticipate disturbances and 
eliminate thei before they cause serious repercus- 
sions in his organization. 


Sources of Change 

There are four areas where such changes, 
tending to upset the equilibrium, have to be antici- 
pated. (t) A change in the environment compels a 
change inthe techniques used to adapt to it, and con- 
sequently brings about a change in the relations of 
individuals in the system. Thus erosion and desi- 
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tinually concerned with these areas of change. 
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cation in several areas in the United States have 
broken down existing agricultural routines and se- 
riously disturbed the equilibrium of the area. (2) A 
change inatechnique for technological reasons, such 
as the introduction of new machinery, an assembly 
line, or new methods of bookkeeping brings about 
changes in the habitual relations of the workers. Very 
often such serious disturbances as strikes have 
resultedfrom employers ignoring the effect of tech- 
nological changes. (3) A change in personnel pro- 
duces changes in the relations of individuals. Each 
person has different ways of interacting and differ- 
ent capacities for adjustment. The substitution of a 
new person in a group, or the addition or subtraction 
of sucha person, temporarily upsets the equilibrium 
until the individuals in the group readjust to one an- 
other. Where these changes effect groups of indiv- 
iduals, such as members of a religious or ethnic 
group, serious disturbances may result. More im- 
portant than this, however, are those changes in 
personnel which are continually occurring in an or- 
ganization. Here the mere fact of introducing a new 
person into a group temporarily upsets the equili- 
brium, and a prolonged disturbance of this nature 
may often result in the adjustment of the group toa 
new State of equilibrium without, in many cases, the 
responsible administrator being aware that such 
changes have taken place.19 (4) A change in an out- 
side institution produces a change in the relations of 
its members to the members of the institution be- 
ing considered. Trouble in the family will disturb 
the individual's relations to hisfellow-workers. A 
break-down in a factory will disturb its customers, 
and so on. 

THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION ‘ 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropological Engineering 

If these are the concerns of the practical 
man - first, the maintenance of equilibrium in a 
system, whether itis made up of one institution such 
as a factory or an aggregate of institutions as in the 
political system, and, second, the restoration of it 
after a crisis - then the anthropologist is specially 
equipped to assist him. The anthropologist has at 
his command a science of human relations, crude 


Social workers, psychiatrists, personnel men, and others who deal primarily with the individual are con- 


The child placed in a foster home has to be fitted to 


persons with whom he can obtain a satisfactory adjustment; the delinquent has to be placed in a group 
where he can build up new habits and a stable equilibrium; and the mentally ill person has to be prepared 


to interact in relationships outsid« the hospital. 


This involves determining what changes have taken place 
which brought about the disturbance and how equilibrium can be restored. 
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though it may be at present, and he has developed 
principles and techniques which are specially fitted 
for just such problems. On questions of a techno- 
logical nature, he is not trained to give judgment; 
he is not primarily concerned with the comparative 
efficiency of two methods of farming, nor with the 
value of a new system of cost accounting. What he 
cando is to predict what will happen to the relations 
of people when such methods are introduced. It is 
the administrator's business to make the decision, 
weighing the evidence furnished by the anthropolo- 
gist and the technical expert. 

By using anthropological methods, the 
administrator can attain a control in the field of hu- 
man relations comparable to that which he already 
has in the field of costs and production. He can un- 
derstand and estimate the effects of change, and see 
what steps have to be taken to modify his organiza- 
tion or to restore it to a state of balance. He can do 
this both through acquiring a knowledge of anthro- 
pological principles, and by using anthropologists to 
make analyses of existing situations. In short, the 
administrator has available what may properly be 
called anthropological engineering. It is based upon 
scientific principles and it therefore produces work- 
able results. 

But anthropological engineering in the 
proper sense, involving the use of quantitative meth- 
ods of analysis, has only been developed during the 
last three or four years. The use of anthropological 
methods and principles by the administrator goes 
back over a decade. There have been three areas 
of development: in industry, in political administra- 
tion in this country and in England, and in the work 
of private charitable and philanthropic agencies. 


The History of the Use of Anthropology in Modern 
Problems 

One of the most notable applications of an- 
thropological methods is the research program car- 
ried out by the Western Electric Company, Haw- 
thorne Works, Chicago, particularly in its later 
Phases. Here in the bank wiring observation room 
the first study ever made of a group in industry 
working under actual operating conditions was based 
directly upon anthropological procedures. As a re- 
sult of this study a system of personnel counselling 
was instituted by which an interviewer (counsellor) 
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was placed in each department. This individual's 
job is to keep a continuous check on the human re- 
lations situation in the department and to build up 
with the workers a relationship in which they come 
freely to him to make complaints, to tell their 
troubles, or to make suggestions. Since the direc- 
tion of activity in a hierarchical institution like a 
factory proceeds from supervisor to supervisee, the 
counsellor acts as a stabilizing force, whose job is 
to maintain or restore the equilibrium of the work- 
ers by providing an outlet for activity in the other 
direction. When administrative changes are planned, 
or when difficulties are encountered in the organiza- 
tion, the research staff, through its counsellors, has 
available a continuous record of the situation in the 
affecteddepartment. By this means, the management 
is able to make adjustments in its policies in the 
light of the underlying system of relations in the fac- 
tory.11 

Inanumber of other industires anthropol- 
ogists have been utilized from time to time, although 
ordinarily under the label of personnel or industrial 
relations experts on account of the current preju- 
dice against the name anthropology which was men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper. The present 
author and Professor C. M. Arensberg of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology have developed and 
applied quantitative methods to the study of human 
relations in industry which are too technical to dis- 
cuss here.!2 some aspects of these methods will be 
mentioned a little later in connection with the Penn- 
craft project. 

In the field of political administration, 
the first use of anthropological methods was in 
England in the field of colonial administration. Here 
the anthropologist who was merely concerned with 
recording the behaviours of primitive people was 
able to be of service to the administrator in pre- 
venting crude misunderstandings and hasty political 
activity. As early as the end of the last century, 
anthropological surveys of colonial peoples were in- 
stituted, but only since 1929, under the urging of 
Professor Malinowski, did any realization of the 
part anthropology might play as an aid to the ad- 
ministrator become common. Most of the work has 
been done in connection with the International Insti- 
tute of African Languages and Cultures, and their 
publications provide a convenient summary of much 


11. Roethlisberger, F.J.and Dickson, W. J. Management and the Worker, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939, particularly pp. 379-604. 

12. Chapple, E. D. (with the collaboration of Arensberg, C.M.), "Measuring Human Relations," Ganet, Psychol. 
Monographs, 22, 3-147 (1940) provide an introduction to these methods. 
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of this work.13 In 1935, an interesting collabora- 
tion between an anthropologist and an administrator 
was undertaken in Tanganyika. It was, however, 
largely of the factual type earlier mentioned. 14 
Most of the English work is of this character, and is 
only suggestive in that it shows the direction in which 
anthropology is going. 

Inthe United States, anthropology has been 
in use by the Office of Indian Affairs for some time, 
but the most significant use has been in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Anthropology in the Indian 
Service is, of course, comparable to the use made 
of it in colonial administration in England. Anthro- 
pologists have traditionally been concerned with 
primitives andtheir knowledge of the Indian natural- 
ly made them useful under an administration inter- 
ested in producing a satisfactory adjustment for the 
Indian rather than in merely turning them into white 
men by executive fiat. Anthropological procedures 
have been of considerable utility in the field of Indian 
Education, where it has been realized by the admin- 
istrators that the educational program was definite- 
ly failing to produce results. The Indians were un- 
able to make a satisfactory adjustment off the res- 
ervation, though their training in the Indian schools 
was primarily directed to that end. Several studies 
by Dr. G. McGregor and Mr. A. Sterner illustrate 
the type of problem faced by the Indian Service and 
the kind of recommendations made in this field.15 

In the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, under the leadership of M. L. Wilson, we find 
for the first time the use of anthropological methods 
and principles as an aid to administrators not pri- 
marily concerned with the so-called primitives. 
Their efforts have taken at least two directions: first 
in the use of anthropological methods and procedures 
in rehabilitation and resettlement under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John H. Provinse of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, and 
second, inthe program, still in the process of form- 
ulation, of using anthropology as an aid in under- 
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standing the way of life of the American farmer. It 
is now clearly understood that "the farmer" does not 
represent a single system, duplicating itself all over 
the country, but rather that there are many differ- 
ent systems based upon the type of agriculture and 
differences in the regional situation. These cultural 
differences in techniques and activities are recog- 
nized by the Department officials as the agents which 
bring about different systems of relations and dif- 
ferent adjustments between individuals. 

The last field in which anthropology is in 
use is in the work of private charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions. I wish particularly todiscuss 
the research connected with the Penncraft Resettle- 
ment project of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee with which I am associated because it pre- 
sents several points of interest for the administra- 
tor. Itillustrates in a simple way the use of anthro- 
pological engineering methods which I have men- 
tioned, and is a good indicator of the direction in 
which anthropology is moving. 

At this project, in the depressed coal min- 
ing areas of Western Pennsylvania, fifty families 
have been settled on a two hundred acre lot. The in- 
tention of the Friends is to develop initiative and 
cooperation among the homesteaders, and ultimate- 
ly to produce a self-supporting and cooperating 
community. It is hoped that the experience learned 
from this project will be applicable to resettlement 
projects generally throughout the country. 

Mr. F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., andI had 
to estimate objectively the degree to which the com- 
munity of fifty families were developing initiative 
and cooperation, qualities desired by the Friends. 
The following steps were taken: (1) Simple measure- 
ments at successive periods were made on the sys- 
tem of relations developed by the homesteaders and 
the management. These measurements included the 
amount, frequency and order of the interactions in 
each relation, measures I haven't the’ time to discuss 
further. (2) From these periodic samples estimates 


13 Malinowski, B., "Practical Anthropology", Africa, Vol. II, No. 1, 1929, and by the same writer, "The Ra- 
tionalization of Anthropology and Administration", Africa, Vol. III, No. 4, 1931. See alsa, Memorandum 
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of the amount of change in each relation and in the 
system as a whole were made, and the reason for 
the change determined; i.e., which of the four areas, 
environment, technology, personnel, or outside in- 
Stitutions was responsible. (3) From the analysis of 
these periodic samples, we then set up a tentative 
blueprint of the kind of equilibrium which could be 
developed from the existing situation, which would 
fulfill the objectives of the Friends, defined in our 
terms. (4) The blueprint then becomes the basis for 
recommendations by the investigators, of changes in 
administrative policies; it also provides the meas- 
uring stick by which the success of these policies 
can be estimated. (5) The recommendations have to 
be framed in terms of specific cultural techniques 
which can be introduced to produce increased co- 
operation or initiative; they include analyses of pro- 
posed policies to see how they contribute to the de- 
velopment of the kind of community desired, and 
Suggestions as to the ways in which the techniques 
of getting a living, suchas farming or manufactur- 
ing, can be adapted to the requirements of the indi- 
viduals in the community. 

The Penncraft project thus illustrates the 
importance of anthropological methods in another 
way. Much of the analysis has to be based upon de- 
terminations of the effect on the community of the 
techniques and activities of getting a living, the ge- 
ographical locations of houses, and the  environ- 
mental limitations on agricultural production. Since 
administrative policy is to a large degree based up- 
on the analysis of these situations, the task of the an- 
thropologist is to show the precise way in which 
these cultural activities affect and control human 
relations. For example, in answering the question 
of what is the best way of getting a cashincome, 
the choice of any given occupation must also be 
evaluated from the point of view of its effect upon the 
equilibrium of the group. 


How the Anthropologist Can Prescribe Remedial 
Changes in Policy 

The anthropologist's third premise, his 
recognition of the part played by the techniques and 
activities in the relations of individuals, is of great 
value to the administrator. Due to the anthropolo- 
gist's interest in culture, he is able to suggest how 
changes necessary to stabilize the relationships in a 
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group can be brought about by introduci Spsé#ic- 
techniques to which the individuals have beef or can 
become conditioned. Thus if it is no ‘T TAK 
certain individuals together more frequently, ‘he £; 
suggest how this may be done; he can also shor gts _ = 
the changes required by new techniques will upset 
the existing equilibrium and what ought to be done 
about it. Such changes in technical activities have 
tobe predicated upon the analysis of the relations of 
individuals, andI have elsewhere suggested how these 
methods can be used as a basic tool in mental ther- 
apy.16 The extension of these methods to adminis- 
trative work is much simpler. Since the organiza- 
tion ordinarily requiresthe performance of a num- 
ber of associated techniques, administrators do not 
have to improvise them in an artificial environment 
as the therapist is compelled to do. 


CONCLUSION 


It has recently been the fashion among ed- 
itors and scholars to deplore the changes brought 
about in human relations by science and technology 
and to swear that salvation can only be attained if 
weturn back to the humanities, and have less rather 
than more science. It seems to me that the reverse 
is true, and thatit is the ignoring of the place of sci- 
ence inthe field of human relations which has caused 
our difficulties. 

Throughout this paper, my remarks could 
be taken as an answer to this proposition. In dis- 
cussing what anthropology is and what it can do, we 
have. seen that changes in technology produce ‘their 
results by disturbing the equilibrium of individuals 
and groups. If we are to keep technology from run- 
ning away with us, this can only be done by using an- 
thropological methods, that is by utilizing the science 
of human relations. But if this is to come about, ad- 
ministrators and others working in this field will 
have to use anthropology not merely in accomplish- 
ing a desired objective; they must also learn to 
formulate their objectives in terms of known prin- 
ciples of anthropology. 

Ordinarily, anthropologists are called in 
only after the administrator has decided on his policy. 
Very often this policy is not devised to utilize the ex- 
isting system of relations, but todo something about a 
problem which is never clearly defined. A good exam- 


16. Chapple, Eliot D. "Deliberate Use of Occupational Therapy to Rebuild Human Relations." Bulletin, Mass. 
Occupational Therapy Ass. Vol. 13, No. 8, July-Sept., 1940, pp. 1-6. 











ple of this is to be found in the field of resettlement. 
Itis customary to try to rehabilitate an area by set- 
ting up new communities, and selecting its members 
without regard for their existing systems of relations. 
Under almost any conditions, only a small propor- 
tion of the people can be so resettled; except in rare 
instances outside the government where work ex- 
change methods can be used, it is very costly. The 
development of a technology by which a cash income 
can be obtained is very difficult owing to the eco- 
nomic influence ofthe depressed area, in which it is 
located. Moreover, such a method breaks down the 
existing institutions of the people, it breaks up and 
separates leaders and their followers, and instead 
of utilizing what there is, a new system has to be 
built up over a long period of time before any equi- 
librium is reached. It may be that this is sometimes 
necessary, but anthropological considerations cer- 
tainly suggest that it would be considerably cheaper 
per person rehabilitated, and much more effective, 
to adjust relations within existing settlements. In 
this way, the already operating institutions could be 
made the basis for change, and it would then be pos- 
Sible to take up the problem of improving the eco- 
nomic institutions of the area as asystem rather than 
nibble away at one small part of it. By defining the 
problem andthe policy in the light of anthropological 
principles, a more effective result will be obtained 
than if the anthropologist is merely employed as a 
troubleshooter, a specialist who can make useful 
Suggestions after the administrator has got himself 
into difficulties. 

Moreover, the use of anthropological 
method and principles enables the administrator to 
estimate the state of equilibrium in the system of 
human relations in the institution for which he is 
responsible, and make such adjustments as are nec- 
essary to makeit more stable. By instituting meth- 
ods of control through periodic sampling of the hu- 





man relations and thus determining the precise na- 
ture of the adjustments at any given time, he is able 
to anticipate and avert disturbances. Through such 
methods, he will be able to perfect his organiza- 
tion and bring about a more satisfactory adjustment 
for all the individuals who compose it. 

But this can only be done if the organiza- 
tionis not merely brought into a state of equilibrium 
in its internal relations, but if also it is part of a 
larger system, itself in equilibrium. Here again 
anthropological principles have to be taken into con- 
sideration. A stable equilibrium for an individual 
or a group is one in which adjustments to change 
occur within the limits of tolerance of the system. 
If an individual, or an institution, or a society is to 
withstand the effect of external forces, the compen- 
satory changes brought about by the impression of 
a force on the system, must not throw it into a pro- 
longed state of dis-equilibrium. A democratic so- 
ciety, in anthropological terms, is one in which the 
system of relations provides habitual channels for 
such compensatory movements, and thus for the 
maintenance or restoration of the individual's equi- 
librium. The administrator issues orders to and 
controls the activities of the administered, but the 
latter, through their representative or directly at 
hearings, conferences, and so on, are able in turn 
to act upon the administrator. Where this -kind of 
balance does not obtain, serious maladjustments of 
personality occur and compensatory movements take 
aviolentform. If our society is to move more com- 
pletely towards a democratic system, the engineers 
of human relations will have to devise methods by 
which all our institutions are made more efficient, 
more adjustable to change, and more permeable to 
suggestions from all its members. In so doing, they 
will be able to bring about a society where increased 
technical efficiency is coincidental with increased 
human adjustment. 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY IN LATIN AMERICA 


Charles P, Loomis, Associate Editor 


INCREASING FOOD PRODUCTION AND 
CHANGING FOOD HABITS IN PERU 


Just how acute the food shortage in Peru 
is may be 2 disputed question but there is no dis- 
agreement concerning the existence of a shortage 
in many important food items. Also there is no lack 
of agreement concerning the proposition which all 
good sociologists or anthropologists would propound; 
namely, that the matter of alleviating the situation 
involves human problems deeply rooted in the social 
and economic structure of Peru. These are not 
greatly different from those reported for El Oro 
Province in Ecuador discussed below. To deal with 
them intelligently technicians trained in the social 
sciences and experience in administrating action 
programs in Latin America are needed. 

Prior to the war important foods such as 
rice, meat, certain fruits, and other necessities 
were imported in large quantities while the coastal 
irrigated valleys exported cotton, sugar, and other 
commercial crops grown for the most part on haci- 
endas at too high a value to be converted to growing 
food crops for the masses. Thewar through cur- 
tailing shipping checked importation and exporta- 
tion; put many laborers who might be used to grow 
foodto work extracting strategic war materials; and 
caused dislocation of transportation by using facili- 
ties for war traffic and by making the replacement 
of tires and other equipment difficult. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


To alleviate the present food shortages 
and prevent a future food crisis which might develop 
during the war the United States and Peru have es- 
tablished a Food Production Mission through the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs (Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs). The United 
States Government participates in the undertaking 
through the Inter-American Cooperative Food Pro- 
duction Service, a dependency of the Peruvian Min- 
istry of Agriculture. For the present year the Serv- 
ice has available approximately $600,000 from the 
two governments to support this work. 

An extension service which will serve as 
a focus for all agricultural problems whether they 
be production, marketing, storage or transportation 


is being established. This service will be staffed by 
Peruvians, most of whom, in addition to technical 
training in Peru, have had American or European 
training. One agent will be located at each of the 
following centers: (see map) Arequipa, Piura, Chic- 
layo, Huacho, Pisco, Ica, Cuzco, Huancayo, Tarma, 
Trujillo and Pacasmayo. Later another man may 
be established at Iquitos. These men are to distrib- 
ute seeds, assist in establishing repair shops and 
delivering needed equipment, channel technical and 
economic information togrowers, conduct education- 
al programs, help on irrigation problems and de- 
velopments and assist in marketing and storage of 
foods. The program is of an emergency nature and, 
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therefore, emphasis will be placed upon production 
of crops, poultry, and small animals. To support 
the extension staff, a staff of about 30 technicians 
and administrators, most of whom are North Amer- 
icans, isfurnished by the Service. This staff,a good 
share of which has had experience in either the Farm 
Security Administration or the Extension Service of 
the USDA, is composed of livestock, soils, irriga- 
tion and crop technicians. Attached to the staff also 
is an economic unit which will furnish data to plan 
the extent and location of operations in extension, 
building of storage facilities, and development of ad- 
equate transportation and irrigation facilities. 

The present writer can think of few exper- 
iments, which, if adequately studied, would furnish 
more Significant information for Military Govern- 
ment experts and other technicians and administra- 
tors of proposed extension programs which are 
planned for post war Europe. The administrators 
of the program have promised to record activities, 
procedures; to analyze successes and failures and to 
make them available for future use. Here is a staff 
of American technicians functioning in a country 
with culture and traditions vastly different from 
those to which they are accustomed. Its program is 
cooperative in that both governments finance it and 
the Peruvian Secretary of Agriculture and the Amer- 
ican Director of the Service determine policies. The 
interplay of two cultures and their personnel will 
be watched by all interested in Applied Anthropolo- 


sy- 
STUDIES OF COLONIZATION IN PERU 


The western haciendas, irrigated by the 
small rivers which traverse the narrow coastal 
plain, produce most of Peru's commercial crops. 
(see map) In this desert area production is limited 
by water supply; and, although projects are under- 
way to increase crop lands there, the great mass of 
Peru's agricultural population still lives in the 
mountains as it has for thousands of years. There, 
as in Ecuador and Bolivia, more people live at high- 
er altitudes than anywhere else in the world and in 
terms of usable agricultural land few if any rural 
populations are denser. For the most part, these 
people are not incorporated into the national life 
which is controlled by the hacendados and the fam- 
ilies of European extraction who live in the coastal 
region. 


1+ Kalervo Oberg, Social and Economic Conditions in El Oro Province, Ecuador. Unpublished Report. 
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Although Peruvians have always been in- 
terested in colonizing their East, the urge to do so 
is now greater than ever before. For military and 
economic reasons an auto road (highest point 16000 
feet, or higher than any U.S. mountain peak) has been 
built across the Andes to the Selva. With the Allies 
clamoring for rubber, cinchona (source of quinine) 
and other strategic materials and drugs the eyes of 
Peruvians have been turned again to the Selva and 
Montaria. These areas (See map) constitute the area 
east of the Andes which lies at somewhat less than 
1,800 meters altitude. In it live only 7.7 per cent of 
Peru's people who occupy 56.6 per cent of her land 
area. Several governmental agricultural coloniza- 
tion projects have been launched, the largest of which 
is Tingo Maria, where over 500 families have been 
settled. 

Now as before agricultural colonization in 
the East centers in the so-called montana area be- 
tween the mountains and the dense rain forest or 
selva. In the past Peruvians, Germans, Englishmen, 
Polish, Japanese, and even North Americans have es- 
tablished colonies there. Most of them have not 
been successful because of transportation difficult- 
ies, disease, soil depletion and other reasons. It is 
this writer's intention to study both the new and the 
old colonies. 


REHABILITATION IN ECUADOR 


El Oro Province in Ecuador is the scene 
of a rehabilitation project which was unique in that a 
trained anthropologist participated in planning the 
program and appraising its results. According to 
his report,! not only has El Oro been the scene of a 
destructive military invasion in recent years but 
misery and poverty have a long history there. There 
exists "A social situation in which eighty per cent of 
the people suffer from malnutrition, intestinal para- 
sites, malaria and its consequences, who live in 
split bamboo houses incapable of being properly 
screened, who drink contaminated water, who take no 
measures for the proper disposal of garbage or hu- 
man excretan, a Situation in which the average in- 
come is only four sucres or thirty American cents 
per day; a situation in which over twenty-five per 
cent are illiterate, and the average schooling of the 
more fortunate is only four years,.." El Oro Prov- 
ince, in keeping with its name, has rich mineral, 
soil and timber resources. There is no shortage of 
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land and fibrous plants and rubber trees grow wild. 
Both home food and commercial products such as 
cocoa, coffee and bananas can be grown and exported. 

Since July 1942, The El Oro Technical 
Mission of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs) has been engaged in improving the local 
transportation system, establishing a fully equipped 
hospital, improving some of the schools, installing 
a demonstration farm, making rehabilitation loans 
to small farmers, encouraging the production of fi- 
ber, and has introduced improved livestock and 
poultry. Ata cost of approximately one half million 
dollars granted by the United States all work will be 
completed toward the end of this year. 

This rehabilitation project, in accordance 
with the act of Congress which appropriated the 
money for the Institute, must be an emergency pro- 
gram. According to the report; "When the Mission 
ieaves, the doctors will not have had enough train- 
ing to maintain an up-to-date hospital. The teachers 
will still be as they are today. The railway system 
will soon go back to its original status. It is ques- 
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tionable how long the agricultural program can be 
maintained." 

The author questions the wisdom of with- 
drawing all personnel and support and then indicates 
the necessity of a general rehabilitation program 
involving the whole social and economic structure 
rather than one which attempts merely to improve 
health or education or some other phase of life. He 
lists many factors in the culture whichaccount for 
the present situation. Among those listed the follow- 
ing are important: "(1) Inefficiency, (2) Lack of 
pride in work well done, (3) Lack of ordinary busi- 
ness ethics, (4) Graft, (5) Laws not being enforced, 
(6) Lack of faith in political institutions, (7) A church 
that exercises little control over moral behavior, 
(8) Allergy to work." 

The mere listing of these elements ina 
situation does not do justice to the author's analysis 
but should indicate to the reader the futility of short- 
time programs as well as programs which seek to 
make over Latin America by changing one or two 
institutions. 


NEWS OF DEVELOPING RESEARCH METHODS 


Margaret Mead, Associate Editor 


Editor's Note: This column is an experiment in the advance reporting of methods which have not 
yet been published, but which seem interesting and valuable enough so that it is worth while to bring 
them informally to the attention of those interested in similar problems. 


A METHOD OF ATTITUDE SAMPLING 
BASED UPON THE CONCEPT OF 
CULTURAL CHARACTER STRUCTURE 


This method has been developed by Rhoda 
Metraux during the time that she was technical as- 
sistant of the Committee on Food Habits of the Na- 
tional Research Council and has since been success- 
fully used by other workers. It consists fundamen- 
tally in the collection of a large number of short 
verbatim responses from different types of respond- 
ents throughout the country, all replying to a single, 
open-ended question. Such data as age, sex,. and 
race are entered, but no attempt is made to obtain 
a systematically stratified sample. The analysis is 
based upon methods of analyzing cultures familiar 
to all cultural anthropologists, in which it is the 


item of behavior and its formal relationship to other 
items which is the unit of analysis rather than the 
number of individuals expressing a given opinion, as 
in opinion sampling. The results are expressed in 
two ways, both designed to be of immediate use to 
administrators and policy makers. The responses 
are analyzed so as to build a "composite statement" 
which presents, in a coherent and logical form, all 
of the kinds of responses which indicate a willing- 
ness to cooperate with a program, and at the same 
time a diagram, which shows the proportions in 
which these responses occur; is presented to show 
where the weak links are and what areas it is neces- 
sary to reinforce, if the areas already strong are to 
lead directly into the areas which are now relatively 
weak. For example, in the initial study made by 
this method to the question: "Why is the Govern- 











ment laying so much stress on nutrition," the great 
majority of the responses stressed health, strength, 
and energy; only a tiny proportion mentioned winning 
the war; and a still smaller groupmentionedthe 
peace. But these two latter goals were mentioned, 
and nothing in the material suggested that they were 
incompatible with the more articulately voiced sen- 
timents. The administrative suggestion was to show 
how these motivations, some strong, some weak, 
could be built together. The methodalso reveals 
weaknesses in propaganda devices, by showing how 
the same argument willcrop up for and against some 
Suggested course of action, or instances in which 
the arguments in favor of a course of action do not 
at any point impinge on the arguments against it, so 
that no discussion is possible at the present articu- 
late level of attitude. A recent finding on a study of 
attitudes towards bread! was particularly interest- 
ing, in which a single high school class expressed 
attitudes totally at variance with those expressed by 
students above and below them, stressing cynical 
distrust of the government, of our allies, of the 
genuineness of food shortages, etc. Investigation 
showed that this response was not due to indoctrina- 
tion of any sort, but to the cynical tone in which the 
assignment was given the students by a teacher whom 
they admired. Such results as these suggest that 
this method of tapping the potentialities of the Amer- 
ican character so as to show the form which articu- 
late attitudes for and against any course of action 
may take can be exceedingly useful in guiding policy 
and planning. By using only those results which 
show consistency for the scattered national sample 
and making no use of local deviations except as they 
bear upon the consistencies, it is possible to avoid 
errors due to sampling. The research is not de- 
signed to tell how many people expressed a given 
opinion, but rather what are the attitudes expressed 
in the verbal opinions given. 


THE METHOD OF GROUP DECISION 


Atthe State University of Iowa, Professor 
Kurt Lewin and his associate, Alex Bavelas, have 
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developed anew method of using the democratic pro- 
cess to produce decisive results. This method was 
developed initially in experiments in changing food 
habits, in which lecture methods and formal request 
methods were compared with the Group Decision 
method in which a group of individuals, under the 
leadership of one of their number, set their own 
gals. In both of these studies” the method of Group 
Decision produced appreciably better results,whether 
the decision was to try a new food or increase the 
consumption of an old one. Furthermore, it was 
found that, where Group Decision was used, the de- 
sire of the participant individuals to reach the goal 
was nota function of their own particular tastes and 
prejudices, as it was when each individual acted as 
an individual under the impetus of lecturing or formal 
authoritative request. 

One interesting result occurred when 
Group Decision methods were used in a group which 
set a high goal by a very narrow majority. This 
narrow victory, probably combitied with the too-high 
goal, resulted in worse attitudes and lower partici- 
pation than where formal request was used. 

This method has now been extended to in- 
dustry and is being tried out as a technique for im- 
proving production. It has beensuccessfully applied 
to increase learning time, decrease loss of speed 
due to change of job, raise the general level of pro- 
duction, and maintain production at a high level. In 
this context, Group Decision has been compared with 
a number of other methods, such as request, dis- 
cussions. which set no goal, friendly conferences, 
etc. These results have been obtained in a factory 
where many other methods of improving production, 
including time and motion study, had already been 
applied. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF CULTURAL 
THEMES AS EXPRESSED IN 
FICTIONAL MOVING PICTURES 


In the Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art, Gregory Bateson has developed a meth- 
od of analyzing the themes in moving pictures by an 


1. Metraux, Rhoda: Qualitative Study of Current Attitudes on Food Problems, August, 1941, Committee on Food 
Habits, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


2° Lewin, Kurt, The Relative Fffectiveness of alecture Method and a Group Decision for Changing Food Habits, 


July, 1942, Committee on Food Habits, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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intensive analysis of the moving picture: "Hitler- 
junge Quex,"- a Nazi propaganda film. This method, 
which reveals the latent emotions which the film- 
maker evokes in connection with the consciously 
stressed symbols, is based on the assumption that 
the film-making group are themselves products of 
their own culture, and that the choice of detai! and 
incident which they make is, in addition to being 
artistically appropriate, also culturally significant. 
When a fictional film is subjected to such an anal- 
ysis, every detail is seen to be part of a consistent 
whole, which can be systematically related to cul- 
turally-defined character structure. This method 
cuts across the irrelevancies which are introduced 
into the examination of any art as a cultural prod- 
uct by considerations of the demands of the media, 
the exigencies of technique, the personality of the 
artist, etc. Its applied significance lies in expos- 
ing the dynamics which the propagandist has used 
in his own culture, and which are also available 
to the propagandist or educator from another cul- 
ture.3 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CULTURAL ACCEPTANCE 
OF NEW FOODS 


Natalie Joffe, on behalf of the Committee 
on Food Habits, has set up a method of trying out 
the acceptance which different European nationality 
groups will give to new articles of food, particularly 
compressed emergency rations, such as may be 
used in various relief programs in Europe. By this 
method, the food preparations are first tried out by 
trained home-economists or especially good cooks 
of a given nationality, then tasted by a large group 
of the nationality, and finally, recommendations for 
the consistency and form of the material - its con- 
tent is usually already defined by nutritional and 
availability requirements - and recipes for its use 
in the most culturally acceptable manner are de- 
veloped in the native language. This method is a 
good illustration of a way in which known cultural 
factors can be invoked to work for a program of 
change, instead of placing the whole onus upon meth- 
ods of changing the basic cultural orientation. 


SECTION ON REPORTS AND MEMORANDA 


DEALING WITH JAPANESE-AMERICANS 


John F. Embree! 


1. Race and Culture 


The only thing evacuees in relocation 
centers have incommon is their ancestry, i.e., their 
race. Because of this fact both the evacuees and 
members of the WRA staff are likely to assume many 
things to be racial which are in actual fact-not racial 
but cultural. 

What.is race anyway? The basic element 
in race is heredity. A number of people of the same 
ancestry may betermed a race. Pure races, that is, 
large numbers of people descended from the same 
stock, donot exist. All present-day groups of people 
such as Japanese, English, Germans, Americans, are 
of mixed racial stock. One consequence of this is 


3+ A monograph is to be published. 


that individuals of any so-called racial group differ 
greatly among themselves in regard to stature, hair 
form, skin color, head shape, etc. This means that 
race can only be considered on a statistical basis. 
Japanese, for instance, are on the average shorter, 
darker-skinned and more often round-headed than 
are Caucasians. But individual Japanese are often 
taller or lighter or more long-headed than individu- 
al Caucasians with whom they may be compared. 

A look around any relocation center will 
demonstrate these points. Some Japanese you will 
notice to be rather short, but every now and then 
you will meet a tall man; some will have the charac- 
teristic straight black hair of the "Mongol" type, but 
others have wavy hair; some have anepicanthic fold 


1+ Documents Section, Office of Reports, War Relocation Authority. 











on the inner part of the eye opening (which partly 
accounts for the so-called slant eye), but many do 
not. Observe your Japanese acquaintances closely 
and you will soon have to discard any mythical "Jap- 
anese type" you have built up in your mind. 

Physical features of parents are trans- 
mitted totheir children, racial types persist through 
generations. But cultural traits are not inherited; 
they are acquired through learning and education. 

Thus, a Japanese born in California grows 
up speaking English, something his cousin in Japan 
may never learn. And even though he attends a Jap- 
anese language school, he will never learn to speak 
Japanese properly unless he goes to Japan to live. 
President Roosevelt is of Dutch descent, but he can- 
not discourse in Dutch. To understand his person- 
ality, you must know his cultural background as an 
American brought up in eastern New York. Mr. 
Willkie is of German descent, but he does not speak 
German, and his culturally determined personality 
is typically American. 

Psychoiogists and anthropologists have 
made many Studies in regard to intelligence and 
race, and temperament and race. There is general 
agreement that as between the major "races" of man 
there is nopositive evidence to show that a given in- 
dividual of one race may not develop as far mentally 
as an individual of another, given the same cultural 
background. Similarly, in regard to temperament 
itis culture rather than race that is the predominant 
factor. Thus, the "lazy" Negro of rural United States 
is not lazy because of race but because of social 
Status; his cousin in Nigeria is a very energetic in- 
dividual and one capable of complex political devel- 
opment and strong individual leadership. Similarly, 
Japanese in Californiaare known to be hard-working, 
self-sacrificing people with strong family loyalties. 
These useful traits are not biological and there is a 
realdanger oftheir disappearing soon under reloca- 
tion center conditions. (Remember, the Crow and 
Blackfoot Indians whose culture stressed individual 
initiative and personal bravery and what has hap- 
pened to these brilliant warriors under Reservation 
conditions where allthe oldcultural values have been 
undermined and many are today lacking in individual 
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initiative and possessed of a typical wards-of-the- 
government-outlook on life.) 

The importance of culture in determining 
behavior may be seen further in the fact that fre- 
quently you will find a young Nisei to have a similar 
temperament and outlook on life as yourself in con- 
trast to his father who may appear to you to be "very 
Japanese." Of course, under center conditions of 
life, the administrator, with his security and dom- 
inant social position will have so many advantages 
over any Nisei, insecure as to his future, and ina 
subservient social position, that the two are bound 
to look upon problems in the center from different 
points of view. This social and economic difference 
in position should always be remembered by a "Cau- 
casian" administrator or teacher whentrying to settle 
some problem with an evacuee. 


To Summarize: 

Race is hereditary and culture acquired. 
Races of man today are not "pure" and there is great 
variability in physical appearance and intelligence 
within any racial group. The all important factor 
in determining adult behavior is early education, i.e., 
the cultural background of an individual. Further, 
even in what is regarded as one culture (e.g. Amer- 
ican) important differences in personality develop as 
a result of growth in different regional areas and in 
different social levels of society. 


2. Behavior Patterns as Found Among Issei and 
Some Others in Relocation Centers 


In order to deal cuccessfully with any 
group of people it is well to know something about 
them. A friendly attitude goes a long way, but that 
is not enough, for good will without knowledge may 
result in more harm than good. 

The older Japanese (Issei)” have a num- 
ber of fixed ways of living together and dealing with 
social situations about which it is usefu’ to know. 


THE GO-BETWEEN 


First of all, no Japanese (and here is 
meant no person of Japanese culture) likes to meet 


“* Much has been said of the differences between Issei, Kibei, and Nisei. On the whole it is safe to assume 
that older Issei are Japanese in culture and outlook and younger Nisei are American in culture and ovt- 
look. (If a Nisei is bitter and anti-administration in attitude, this is simply evidence that he is 
American and strongly resents his loss of liberty without trial.) The Kibei, Nisei who have been edu- 
cated in Japan, have been much written of as a dangerous pro-Japanese element. Probably many Kibei are 


culturally Japanese, but by no means all. 


Furthermore, some Issei, born in Japan but educated in the 


United States, are American in point of view. So, while Issei, Kivei and Nisei are convenient terms of 
classification, it is worth remembering that generalizations concerning these groups are subject to many 


individual exceptions. 
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face to face with his social equal or superior in a sit- 
uation that might cause embarrassment to the lat- 
ter. Instead, a go-between is preferred, some com- 
mon friend who will carry the message or conduct 
the negotiations. In this way, if the negotiations fall 
through or one party has to say "No," face-to-face 
embarrassment is avoided. The best known example 
of this is in marriage where the two families in- 
volved wish to inquire into one another's social back- 
grounds. This, of course, could lead to considerable 
embarrassment and so a go-between is very con- 
venient. Even some Japanese-Americans who object 
to marriage arrangements by families do like to have 
a friend do the proposing, John Alden style. 

Similarly, if an important business deal 
is being carried out, negotiations are often by means 
of a go-between. 

On a relocation center, you may find that 
if some program or suggestion is not liked, no one 
will object at first but later through some third par- 
ty you will hear that there is objection to it. This 
is the go-between system in operation. You may 
often get better results in work with older evacuees 
by working through a go-between than by working 
directly, since each of you can speak more freely 
and express your ideas more fully to a go-between 
without fear of hurting anyone's feelings than if you 
were dealing face to face. 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


Another characteristic of older Japanese 
is adesire to avoid personal responsibility for some- 
thing that may make him unpopular with his associ- 
ates. Asa result committees are more popular than 
chairmen. Further, any final decision for action by 
a committee is usually unanimous, thus making all 
members equally responsible for it. If people are 
dissatisfied with some aspect of project life, instead 
of using a single go-between, a committee may be 
chosen and that committee will wait upon some mem- 
ber of the staff with its complaints or proposals. 

Where a single man must serve, as in the 
case of block representatives, he will probably either 
be unanimously nominated or men will rotate in of- 
fice either by resignations or through having differ- 
ent men elected each election. 

(For a comparison, note that in Japan while 
a certain body of men rule Japan through the years; 
those who are openly and formally responsible for 
government change frequently. No single man stands 
out as responsible for government for long at a time 
in the manner of Hitler or Mussolini.) 
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PROJECT HEAD'S POSITION 


As the man responsible for the whole com- 
munity, the project head in each center has great 
authority and prestige -- an authority and prestige 
recognized by the cider Japanese in the same way in 
whichthey recognize the authority of a village head- 
man. 

When a new policy is announced or any- 
thing affecting the whole center is inaugurated, it 
Should be made by the project head himself. Fur- 
thermore, the project head should make it a.point to 
fromtime to time meet with the people of the center 
(or of each camp where there is more than one ina 
center) in order to discuss new developments, an- 
swer questions and so make sure that people under-. 
stand. Only in this way will the people believe what 
is said, because it comes from the highest authority. 
Talks of this sort by the project director should be 
as specific as possible -- ifnecessary deal with such 
seemingly minor but very real things as toilets, soap 
supply, food distribution, etc., if these questions are 
raised by the evacuees. Only the project head can 
effectively kill some rumors. Furthermore, this 
first-hand word from the highest authority should 
be given not once a year, but at least once a month, 
Such duties cannot be deputized. The project head, 
like the village headman, is expected to be respons- 
ible for taking an active interest in the welfare of 
his community by traditional Japanese custom. (Re- 
sentment of questions implying criticism of admin- 
istration is not, of course, the best means of answer- 
ing them, or solving the underlying problems and 
anxieties that give rise to them.) 

After a new policy has been explained by 
the project head to responsible evacuees involved, 
later discussions of it may be made by the appropri- 
ate division head. 


MODES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Employment problems form an important 
aspect of center life and need patient and personal 
attention by conscientious administrators. With Jap- 
anese (as indeed with any people), to simply ask 
for a turnout of 300 men on a work project is not 
likely to be successful. Instead, first the nature of 
the work must be considered, then a number of ex- 
perienced evacuees contacted. To them the nature 
and purpose of the work must be explained. When 
they understand what it is all about, they can suggest 
the people to be employed on it, and make useful 
suggestions on carrying out the project. In this way 
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a corps of workers with close rapport and good 
morale can be built up. If any change in conditions 
of work is made, this also should be carefully ex- 
plained to and fully understood by the work leaders 
who can in turn explain it to their work crews. 
Sitdowns, strikes and riots are not the re- 
Sult of cussedness, but are the results of misunder- 
Standings and dissatisfactions; in the centers they 
are likely to be accentuated by anxieties, but the ad- 
ministrator who is careful to develop understanding 
by the evacuees of the programs he proposes to initi- 
ate probably will be favored with their cooperation. 


ANXIETIES 


All evacuees in relocationcenters have an 
uneasy feeling of insecurity that determines many of 
their actions. This insecurity is due to the war, and 
especially to the relocation program whereby fam- 
ilies often had to move, not once but two or three times, 
from, say, Berkeley to Zone Two, from Zone Two 
to an assembly center, from an assembly center to 
a relocation center. All of this in a few weeks or 
months. The newspapers carry stories of threats to 
deport Japanese after the war, threats to deprive 
Nisei of citizenship, threats to prevent the return of 
evacuees to California after the war. 

WRA policy in the relocation center dif- 
fers from WCCA policy, and this WRA policy itself 
has often changed since it was first established. 
Small wonder, then, that an evacuee wonders "What 
next?" Heis worried and insecure in regard to what 
will happen after the war, what will become of his 
children's manners and morals as a result of life in 
center barracks, with the common mess halls and 
lavoratories; he is worried about tomorrow's food, 
tomorrow's health, tomorrow's children. 

Itis this basic insecurity and multitude of 
anxieties that cause so many alarmist rumors to fly 
through the centers and cause so many people to be- 
come apathetic toward work. 

For the present, the best way to deal with 
this situation isfor everyone from project head down 
to make sure that he understands and has explained 
clearly and definitely just what any new policy or new 
activity means interms of lifeinthe center. Further- 
more, within his sphere of activity, each staff mem- 
ber should make every effort to know personally and 
wellas many evacuees of as many social types as he 
can. Only in this way can some of the fears and ru- 
mors prevalent among the evacuees be brought to 
light and so killed off just as darkness-loving bac- 
teria die when exposed to sunshine. 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


FOOD 


In regard to food, any regular eating in 
common mess hallsis unsatisfactory and the food is 
inevitably going to be criticized whether it is good 
or not. But it is important to realize the great im- 
portance ofthe slightest change in diet to the evacu- 
ees and that anything that even looks like unfair 
practice by the chefs and the chief steward is going 
to cause a great deal of dissatisfaction. Unless the 
chief steward has the confidence of his cooks who in 
turn have the respect of the blocks, food riots or 
strikes are going to occur sooner or later on the 
project. 

Most of these last suggestions all add up 
to the same thing, a need for staff members to be 
well acquainted with evacuees with whom they are 
concerned so that they can observe any growth of a 
critical situation anddeal withit on a personal basis 
and in a peaceful manner before it gets out of hand. 


EVACUEE ATTITUDES 


There are certain attitudes among evac- 
uees which are fairly common. First there is a ten- 
dency to take sides in the war, to be pro- or anti- 
axis. These two attitudes are often related to pro- 
and anti-project administration attitudes. Thus, the 
more successful the staff is in arousing the confi- 
dence of evacuees inits integrity, the more converts 
to the anti-axis group among evacuees, 

On the whole older single men who are 
aliens and who have few ties in America are most 
likely to be pro-axis in any aggressive way such as 
criticising pro-American Nisei andtelling them their 
American citizenship is useless. 

Japanese born in this country but educated 
in Japan, especially for several years and since 1935 
are, like the old bachelors, a group likely to actively 
favor Japan. 

Parents of children who have made some 
success in American life are more likely to be neu- 
tral in action if not in attitude. Their loyalties are 
likely to be divided, since, up to December 7 at any 
rate, they realized that their children's future lay 
in America and America had given them a chance to 
rise in the world such as they would never have had 
in Japan. 


Nisei, American born and American edu- 
cated, are today of many attitudes. First there are 
the very pro-American. These people are easy to 
deal with but are often regarded as apple polishers 
and do not always have the respect of other evacuees, 
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either Issei or Nisei. A large number are normal 
Americans who rather resent being transported and 
locked up just because their parents were born in 
Japan. A small minority are, like some Kibei, ac- 
tively pro-axis. 

On the whole most older married evacu- 
ees will cooperate with any reasonable program of 
center management since they want center conditions 
to be peaceful and to improve rather than deterio- 
rate. However, it is too much to expect Japanese 
who could never become citizens to actively partici- 
pate in programs to celebrate the Four Freedoms 
or Independence Day. A democracy of works rather 
than of words is what will be most effective in in- 
fluencing their attitudes. 

Among Nisei, due to inactivity, many 
problems are going to arise in connection with work, 
with self-government and with sex which have nothing 
to do with pro- or anti-axis attitudes, but if handled 
withovt human understanding may lead to anti-ad- 
ministration attitudes which because of center so- 
cial conditions might soon be transferred to anti- 
American attitudes. This would be a tragedy for the 
individuals concerned and an indication of failure 
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in the WRA. 


To Summarize: 

Older Japanese have a number of patterns 
of behavior, a knowledge of which is useful in proj- 
ect administration. First, there is the desire to 
avoid face-to-face embarrassment through the use 
of a go-between. Second, there is a desire to avoid 
personal responsibility (and so invoke censure 
against oneself) and a consequent tendency toward 
group responsibility and, in committees, unanimous 
decisions, and rotating office holding. Thirdly, there 
is the tradition of accepting as true what the gov- 
ernment head (in this case the project head) says 
in regard to government policy -- but to be a suc- 
cessful government head one must give out the 
policy personally and so accept responsibility for 
it. 

Finally, in all dealings with evacuees it 
is well to be aware of the anxieties and attitudes 
which are prevalent in the center among all groups; 
and the need to become personally acquainted with 
these in order to lessen tensions that might lead to 
serious consequences. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY is a quar- 
terly journal devoted to the solution of practical 
problems of human relations in the fields of busi- 
ness and political administration, psychiatry, social 
work and wherever else human relations play a part. 
It is based upon the premise that a science of human 
relations can only be developed if theories are tested 
in practice. 

A prediction which is not susceptible of 
verification is little more than idle speculation. It 
provides us with nothing on whicha science of human 
relations can be built. But if we apply the results of 
an analysis to the solution of a concrete problem, 
we have performed an experiment, and we have gained 
a laboratory to test our hypotheses. APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY is primarily concerned with en- 
couraging this kind of experimentation in the field 
of human relations. 

During the last two decades, out of the 
varied efforts of anthropologists, human geographers, 
administrators in business and government, psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, 


a new field of science - human relations - has been 
defined. In spite of market differences in the term- 
inology and scope of many of these subjects, it has 
become recognized that all are concerned with the 
Same general problems and that each must become 
increasingly aware of and use the methods and re- 
sults of the others. APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY is 
also concerned with bringing about this desired 
end. 

The name ANTHROPOLOGY has been 
given to the publication because of the leading role 
which the discipline has had in roughing out a science 
of human relations. This circumstance has come 
about through the conditions under which anthropol- 
ogists have had to work, rather than through any in- 
tellectual monopoly. First, anthropologists have had 
to work in the field, to gather facts by actual inter- 
view and observation. Second, each field worker has 
had to work alone, co remain unspecialized, or rather 
he has had to combine in one person all the special- 
ties. Because of this lack of specialization the an- 
thropologist studied all aspects of people, he learned 
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by experience that all these aspects were interrelated 
and hence he came to look at man as a whole. Third, 
most anthropologists have had opportunities to check 


their generalizations against markedly different cul-, 


tural situations. Thus when the anthropologist final- 
ly turned to consideration of his own culture, he had 


learned an objectivity and a general point of view. 


which stood him in good stead. 

Looking at man as a whole means that no 
aspect of human relations is omitted from consider- 
ation. Beginning with the premise that man is an 
organism, the anthropologist tries to explain man's 
behavior in terms of known physiological principles. 
He sees human relations, therefore, as the way in 
which organisms adjust to one another and to the 
natural environment. Differences in these adjust- 
ments bring about those individual differences we 
refer to as personality; and the. differences in the 
ways of groups of individuals are related to one an- 
other make up man's institutions; familial, economic, 
political, religious andassociational. The variations 
in complexity of institutions and in the adjustments 
of individuals withinthem are seen by the anthropol- 
ogist a. due to what he calls culture, the habitual 
techniques and routines making up man's adaptation 
to the external environment, which control the re- 
lations of people to one another and fix the limita- 
tions within which man has to adjust. 

Because anthropology regards man as a 
whole in this sense, it can provide a unifying center 
around which ascience of human relations can grow. 
The technological problems which plagued the people 
of an earlier day, problems of food and shelter and 
health, of more efficient means of transportation and 
communication, have largely been solved. We can 
look forward to increasing technical triumphs pro- 
vided we are able to master the maladjustments in 
human relations resulting from technological change. 
At the present time, little attempt is made even to 
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use what we already know in dealing with such prob- 
lems. Only when the science of human relations be- 
comes as fully developed as the older natural sci- 
ences can we hope to eliminate sources of individual 
maladjustment, bring about harmonious relations 
between the many groups making up a single nation, 
ework out more effective and democratic systems of 
government, and extend their sway to the relation- 
ships between nations. Only with such a science can 
the basic problem of our civilization be solved - how 
to increase our human adjustment and at the same 
time to increase our technological efficiency. It is 
the hope of the members of the Society for Applied 
Anthropology that this journal will assist in this de- 
velopment. 
For these reasons, APPLIED ANTHRO- 
POLOGY will publish only articles which contribute 
tothe solution of practical problems. In many Cases, 
the results of a research may not be immediately 
applicable for reasons outside the control of the in- 
vestigators. Butinall cases, the practical use of the 
work must be clearly stated, and a method outlined 
by whichthe results of the investigation could be ap- 
plied. In the early issues, we expect that there will 
be a greater number of articles in which no test of 
the author's diagnosis was carried out: before very 
long we hope to be able to publish a majority of ar- 
ticles in which anaccount is given of the way recom- 
mendations were arrived at and what the results 
were of putting them into operation. We are inter- 
ested in failures as well as successes, provided an 
attempt is made to show what the reasons were for 
the failures. Primarily, then, APPLIED ANTHRO- 
POLOGY is designed not onlyfor scientists, but even 
more for those concerned with putting plans into 
operation, administrators, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and all those who as part of their responsi- 
bility have to take action in problems of human re- 
lations. 
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